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Smith & Mabley 


Seventh Avenue, 37th and 38th Streets 


Highest-class foreign 


Automobiles 


Sole Agents in the United States 


FOR 


PANHARD 4& C. G. V. 


Importers 
OF 


MORS, RENAULT, MER@EDES 





ALL ROADS ALIKE TO 


Ghe Oldsmobile 


“‘The best thing on wheels’’ 


The motor carriage that does not need to be stored 
for winter. Any day and every season finds this favorite 
Runabout ready for practical use. Built to run ana 
does tt. 

Ample protection afforded by the leather or rubber top 
and storm apron. Operating levers entirely under cover. 

Every machine now leaving the factory is equipped with 
the 1903 improvements, so that the Oldsmobile is in advance 
of the season and ahead of competition. 

In the rooo Ibs. and under class in the New York-Boston 
Reliability Run four Oldsmobiles obtained first-class certifi- 
cates. One machine completed the course with an absolutely 
perfect record, being the only automobile in this class to 
qualify for the highest award—the President’s Cup. 

Simpler and stronger than ever. No complicated ma- 
chinery. No multiplicity of parts. Wothing to watch but the 
roads. 


Price $650.00 at Factory 


Visit the Oldsmobile exhibit at the New York Automobile Show 
Jan 17th to 24th, call on any of our 58 Selling Agents or write for 
illustrated book to Dept. R. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
DETROIT, MICH. 





20" CENTURY 
ia 


SAVES A DAY. 


Preeminently a train for busy people, but good for anyone wishing 
perfection of fast service, with comfort. Makes the run between 


Chicago and New York in 20 Hours 


Provides every latest travel convenience—Buffet, Library (Booklovers), 
Barber Shop, Bath, Standard and Compartment Sleeping Cars, Dining 
Car, Stock Reporis, Stenographic Service, Electric Lights, &c. 


Lv. Chicago, daily, 12:30 p.m.—Ar. New York, 9:30 a.m. 
Lv. New York, daily, 2:45 p.m.—Ar. Chicago, 9:45 a.m. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 


and New York Central roads 


For “Book of Trains,” and information about travel over the Lake Shore, address, 
: A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Making [loney 


is easier than saving it. 


tte Prudential 


through its Endowment 
Policy has made saving 
possible for millions of 
thrifty men and women. 


Write for information of Endowment Policy. Dept. Y 


The Prudential Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 
Home Office 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
NEWARK, N. J. 


President 
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Made-to-Order 
Clothing 18 


From your measure, good >. 
and FIT GUARANTEED for 


It Ube a positive fact that many tailors charge 
$25 to $30 for suits no better in material, fit or 
style than the one we here describe. e 
a ees to eaety you— Bees ey 
ack if we don’t. Our credit ‘and re repuse 
tion are unquestioned. Our large business 
iving employment to nearly 1000 cutters and 
tailors, our purchase of materials direct from 
the mills at arge pel ot and spot cash prices 
our mammoth busi- 
ness direct to consumers 
which does not necessi- 
tate a large profit on 
each individual sale, are 









ma. 
our extra values possible. 


One of the most popular 
fabrics this seasonis our 
ts ‘an, cy Scotch 

Mixed nfinished 
Worsted. The 

ground is a 

mixture of dark 

brown and gray 

with broken 


fick 


















apart, and an 
overplaid of 
een 
brown, arel 
ernible, blend- 
ie nicely with the 
mixture, produci nga 
beautiful ‘pattern o 
dark effect for genteel 
business or semi- 
dress. 
ou more than one- 
hird on a suit of this 
material. Order V 167, 
any style sack or cut- 
away frock suit. 


Made to Order 
$18.00 


Our Special Catalogue 
VP contains a sample 





. Direc- 
tions for measurin 
and full information 

what well 
dressed men are 
eens are also con- 
tained 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 
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Tartarlithine 


cures Rheumatism by keep- 
ing the kidneys active and 
healthy. It dissolves the 
uric acid, removes chalky 
deposits, strengthens the 
nerves and purifies the 
blood. Does not affect 
the heart. 


Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 


Ask your Doctor about it 


Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Kheumatism sent on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 


76,ANN STREET NEW YORK 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE Co. 








AG. HANAUER 


INVESTMENTS 
SPOKANE. WASH. 





TELL ME 


by letter, if you are interested in mining 


investments. Buy no Western Mining stock till 
you get my quotations by wire or letter. I handle 
those of the better class, especially Golconda, Red 
Boy, Palmer Mt. Tunnel, Dewey Cons, etc. 

All letters answered personally. Bank References. 

























born Cabinets, 
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DEARBORN DESK COMPANY - = _ Birmingham, Ala. 


“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 


bhtew TABLE 


ee Made of golden oak, handsome finish. 

| The cheapest, handiest and most 
serviceable piece of office furniture 
$.] made. Sold on approval for $12, 
charges prepaid east of the Rockies. 
| Use it 30 days; if not satisfactory, 
return it at our expense, and we will 
refund your money, Write for illus- 
Hea catalogue of the famous Dear- 





THMA Cured to stay CURED. Health restored. 
AS Book 4 FREE. DR. HAYES, Buffdlo, N. ¥. 








VERY subscriber to COLLIER’S WEEKLY is entitled to a copy 
~ of The Lion's Mouth booklet. If you have not yet received one, 
apply to the branch office nearest your home or write directly to the main 
offices in New York and a copy will be mailed at once. This is important, 
as a perusal of the booklet will greatly increase your chances of winning a 
prize in The Lion’s Mouth Competition. The Lion’s Mouth questions will 
be found on page thirty-one of this number. 








We Pat Ourselves on the Back 


F all the special numbers that we have ever published, we consider 
this Automobile Number the best. We consider it typical of 
what a special number should be, and representative of our idea 
of such an issue. It is an Automobile Number in fact as well 
as in name. ‘The text and the illustrations cover the whole 

field of automobile interests. There is no feature of the industry, of the 
sport or of conditions, which we have not dilated upon,—and every point 
has been treated by the man most capable of properly handling his subject. 
And not only do the text and the illustrations form an exhaustive and com- 
plete presentation of a special subject, but the advertisements represent the 
foremost promoters of a great industry and reflect vividly and exactly the 
activity which at present characterizes the progress of commercial events. 
And yet, in spite of its specialization, the number in no way loses its char- 
acter as a mewspaper,—as a pictorial report of the world’s doings. The 
news is strongly featured on the ‘¢ Men and Doings’’ page and in the cor- 
respondence, richly illustrated, from the scene of action in Venezuela. The 
editorial comments are as crisp and vigorous as always, the Woman’s pages 
occupy their usual space, the serial moves rapidly toward its climax, and the 
short story lends itself to the color of its surroundings by assuming the flavor 
of an appropriate theme. As we have said, we consider the present issue a 
very fair example of our idea of what a special number should be. We 
shall endeavor, of course, to improve upon this result, and opportunities for 
this will present themselves on early occasions. We are planning a Naval 
Number for February 14, and a Travel Number later on. The names indi- 
cate the scope of these special editions, and our readers may rest assured 
that we shall cover the subjects to be presented as picturesquely, as carefully, 
as completely and as authoritatively as we have done for the automobile 
in this issue. 


The Way of the Wise 


JR ie, 


(es 


ERE is a Wise Man. He is doing a wise 
thing. He is putting something in The 
Lion’s Mouth. He is not like the P ohn Me 
lion tamer who thrusts his head into the lion’s 
mouth. ‘The Wise Man takes something out of 
his head and places it on paper and then puts the 
paper in The Lion’s Mouth. It is safer and much 
more profitable. The Wise Man will acquire 
wealth in return for his ideas. Be wise, likewise. 
Put some of your own idéas on paper and drop them into The Lion’s Mouth. 
You may be richer by $1000 at the end of the year. If you don’t know 
how this may be done send four cents in stamps and The Lion’s Mouth will 
mail to you a little book that is sure to interest you — that is, if you care at 
all about making money at odd times by merely expressing your opinion. 
Many people lose money by expressing their opinions too freely. This is a 
game where you can’t lose. Be wise and follow the example of the Wise 
Man. A good way to start is to make a point of seeing Cottier’s WEEKLY 
next week. That issue — dated January 24 — is to be a special number, 
The Lion’s Mouth Number. In that issue The Lion’s Mouth will let 
out a bigger roar than it has ever yet given forth, and it will be an indolent 
man who does not find himself aroused to the effort of sending his budget of 
answers to the January questions. 
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Concerning Stories 


RE you reading the Serial? We should like our 
subscribers who are not reading the Serial,— 
if there are any such—to write and tell us 

why they are not reading it. We expect to learn 
much about this through Ze Lion’s Mouth, but we 
shall be glad to receive longer letters on this particular 
subject from those who have not yet taken up the 
thread of «*The Long Night.’’ Perhaps you prefer short stories? If so, 
why, and what kind of stories do you like best? We ask this question 
because we want to secure the kind of stories our readers like to read, and 
because we are planning a short-story contest, on as large a scale as 7’he 
Lion’s Mouth, with prizes of even greater value. Before we announce this 
contest we want to get some expressions of opinion from our readers on the 
subject of short stories in general, Write to us about this. If you write 
stories yourself you should be doubly interested. There is a good story 
lurking in the brain of every man and woman,— all that is required to bring 
it out is an opportunity and an incentive. We propose to furnish both. 








THE Lion’s Moutu wiil be found on page thirty-one 





The Maximum 


is reached in the production of 


Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


The perfect type of the purest 
whiskey. Its taste is a treat 


First Called 


and 


First Recalled 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














Moki Snake Dance 





If you are 
Growing Old 


Go to California this winter and 

add ten years to your life. 

Wine-like air and balmy sun- 

shine, 

Every comfort on the restful 

California Limited. 

Chicago to California in less 

than three days. 

Why shiver at home? 

The California tour described in our 

books; mailed for 1oc instamps. Address 


General Passenger Office, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe 





Earn $15 to $50 Per Week 


and spy for an influential and profitable profession 
by taking by mail, our course in 


OURNALIS 


Write for our plan for assist- 

ing our students in selling writ- 

ings and securing positions. 
Particulars cost you nothing. Write today. 

THE URBAHNS SCHOOLS 
907 Calhoun Street Ft. Wayne, Ind, 
NOTE: — Those interested in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, and 
Business Letter Writing write us, 








DROP US A POSTAL—IT WILL SAVE YOU $10.00 









Our Sewing Mac hine Book 
is the agents’ = 
terror. It explains 
the ins and outs of the business— 
how machines are made from the 






ground up, the different styles, 
what they cost to make, systems 
of selling, ete., etc. 





| It will save you from $10 to $45 | 





by giving you practics al pointers in pur- 

chasing any kind or style of machine, 

Written by a sewing machine man—a 

close associate of Elias Howe the invent- 

or of the sewing machine. Drop us a postal and the book is yours 


free. Handsomest illustrations showing all styles and samples of 


work, CASH BUYERS’ UNION, (Ine.) C47, CHICAGO 























ATENT 


NEW BOOK MAILED FREE 
Tells all about Patents and How to Obtain them. Tells What to In- 
vent for Profit. Contains cuts of Mechanical Movements Invaluable to 
Inventors, O’MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 8806 St,, Wash., D. C. 








THE NEGRO 
OFFICEHOLDER 


CASTRO IN 
MORE TROUBLE 





HE NEGRO PROBLEM in the South possesses a fatal 

fascination for the present Administration. We imagine it 

appears much less simple to the President now than 

it did when he first took office; but the more insoluble 

it becomes the more eagerly Mr. Roosevelt attacks it. 
At the moment he has aroused great indignation in all parts of 
the South by appointing a negro Collector of the Port at Charles- 
ton,’ S. C., and by closing the post-office of the little town of 
Indianola, Miss., because of the persecution of the negro post- 
mistress. The objection to Dr. Crum in Charleston is not that he 
lacks ability to perform the duties of his office, but that the place 
will bring him in contact exclusively with white people. In the 
Indianola case it is argued that the President has cut off the entire 
community from the benefits of the postal service because of the 
acts of a comparatively small number of people. The Administration 
replies that the postmistress has held the place for nearly eight 
years to the apparent satisfaction of the townspeople, and that if the 
conservative element wishes to have the office reopened 
it should take steps for the protection of the govern- 
ment’s representative. It is easier to give an opinion 
on the merits of the controversy than to maintain it. On the one 
hand, we have the promise of the President that merit and not color 
would influence him in selecting officers; on the other hand, the 
race feeling exists and is not to be argued away. Right or wrong, 
it is there, stronger than all political affiliations, growing in bitter- 
ness apparently every day. The President may insist upon placing 
Dr. Crum in charge of the custom house at Charleston; he may keep 
the post-office in Indianola closed for four years, but he will not 
change the attitude of the white people of the South. Whether he 
should consider their feeling in making his appointments, or whether 
he should go on making appointments without regard to a situation 
that has no sanction in law, is a matter for his own choice. Other 
Presidents, recognizing the baffling nature of the problem, avoided 
it with more or less skill. Mr. Roosevelt attacks it fearlessly, and 
in a way to arouse a sufficiently large amount of animosity to make 
the struggle interesting. 


HE VENEZUELAN SITUATION was complicated last week by the 

renewed activity of the revolutionists. They came within eight 
miles of Caracas to challenge the outposts of the Presidential army. 
We have it on the faith of President Castro that they were beaten 
off. But a month or two ago we had it from the same trustworthy 
authority that the revolution was ended by a glorious victory for the 
government, in which the troops were led in person by the small but 
mighty Castro himself. We begin to doubt whether the sources of 
news in Venezuela are sufficiently pure to be altogether reliable. 
At all events, the revival of the revolutionary ardor at this time has 
proved most inconvenient to the negotiators for a peaceful settle- 
ment of the trouble. By the time Castro is ready to accept the 
terms of the arbitration, he may have ceased to possess 
authority to affix his signature to the papers. If the 
revolutionists get into Caracas, they will either shoot 
him against a wall or clap him into jail. While the government is 
negotiating, the government may cease to exist. It is this fluid qual- 
ity of authority in South America that makes it hard for our gov- 
ernment to define the action of the European powers in dealing 
with the Latin-American nations. We can offer no guarantee of 
the performance of a contract; we can not even guarantee that the 
government that makes the agreement, or any government at all, will 
be in existence when the award is given. All we can do is to warn 
the Powers off the only field of action that might involve the 
_Monroe Doctrine, and patiently wait for their wrath to subside. 


HE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION is in some senses 

the representative ‘‘Trust.’’ It is the biggest of the great indus- 
trial combinations, the most spectacular, the most important to the 
commerce of the country, employs the largest capital and the great- 
est number of men. Its pay roll includes 168,000 names, and the 
wages paid range from a few hundred dollars a year to $100,000, 
the amount received by the president. The country has watched 
with great curiosity to see how this concern would deal with the 
many awkward complications of the relation of employer to em- 
ployé, which its size and its intimate connection with railway and 
other enterprises would necessarily invite. Thus far it has been 
fairly successful in avoiding serious disputes, and its attitude toward 
its great army of workingmen seems to be conciliatory if not affec- 
tionate, and affection would be out of place in this relation. The 
present scheme offers to employés an opportunity to purchase the 
preferred stock of the company at a fair price, and to share bonuses 
that in time of great activity would bring their dividends up to 12 or 
15 per cent. It will make a considerable number of the employés 
actual partners in the enterprise. It looks to us like a good stroke 
of business on the part of the corporation. The price paid for the 
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shares is not too low, the bonuses promised are realized only in 
periods of unusual prosperity, and the rewards to the company in 
the form of loyalty to the company’s interests are as certain at least 
as the payment of the dividends on the stock. The plan has been 
characterized as ‘‘socialistic,’? but the term does not frighten Wall 
Street now as much as it did in the days when Wall Street had its 
definition of socialism from the lips of the erudite police captain. 
That ghost has been laid effectually, and is not likely to soon tor- 
ment the evenings of the most conservative capitalist. The objec- 
tion we should make to the plan is that in an attempt 
to get as far away from the appearance of philanthropy 
as possible, the officers of the corporation have cut off 
a great number of the employés from the benefits of the co-opera- 
tion. Laborers earning a few hundred dollars a year make up a 
great part of the army of workers in the steel plants. The plan 
appears to consider them, for it provides for the purchase of stock 
by persons earning less than $800 a year. But we suspect it will 
not be easy for a laborer supporting a family on $2 a day to pay 
$82.50 for a share of stock. The company might as well offer 
hia the moon for $82.50. And he, not Mr. Schwab with his 
$100,c00 a year and ‘‘contingent fees,’? is the person whose 
goodwill the steel corporation would do well to cultivate. 


OME POLITICAL POET might write a ballad with the refrain 

‘‘Where are the foes of yesterday?’ It is not very long ago 
since we were thinking unutterable things about Sefior Sagasta. 
To-day we read of his death with indifference slightly touched with 
sorrow. His name became painfully familiar to the people of this 
country in 1898, for he was chief of the Spanish Cabinet during the 
war. He was an exceptionally adroit politician who followed the 
usual course of the radical in politics, commencing as a revolution- 
ist and ending as a most considerate friend of the monarchy. In 
our relations with him he proved his statesmanship at our expense, 
for if he directed the government during the period when Spain lost 
her costly fleet and her ‘‘prestige’’ (of which she had little) it was 
also under his direction that she got rid of the Philippines, and that 
loss more than compensated her for all the others. It is not the 
first time a nation has profited by defeat in war. On 
the whole, France probably was better off for the dis- 
aster of 1870. It cleared the atmosphere, disposed of 
the Bonapartes forever and gave a fresh impulse to the republican- 
ism under which the nation has prospered amazingly. So in the case 
of Spain. She was ‘‘shorn of her prestige,’’ but her prestige had 
been a liability rather than an asset. She ‘‘lost her honor,’’ but her 
honor was that of a man out-at-elbows, and was only perceptible 
to herself. ‘‘Divested of her jewels,’’ which she never wore with 
comfort and which aroused the cupidity of her neighbors, she settled 
down to a life of middle-class safety and comfort, that needs no 
watchdog to protect it, and in this state she has put flesh on her 
lean frame. Sagasta lived to see his country in better condition than 
it has been for fifty years, its: revenues increasing, its people more 
contented, the dangers of foreign war that once beset it reduced 
to a point where a navy becomes a luxury. It was worth fighting 
for; it was even worth losing for. 


HE RETURN OF THE HUMBERTS to Paris promises a winter 

and spring of sensations for that excitable capital. Paris has 
not talked so much, gesticulated so much, laughed or cried so much 
about anything in many years. The flight of the Humberts and the 
discovery of a piece of cheap majolica in the safe, which was sup- 
posed to contain the fortune of the Crawford Brothers, occurred in 
the same week with the eruption of Mt. Pelée. No one in Paris paid 
much attention to the news of the disaster. Everybody was talking 
about the Humbert case, arguing about it, philosophizing about it, 
writing verses about it, singing songs about it or telling lies about 
it. Asa source of popular amusement it has not had its equal since 
the Wilson case. Now, of course, it is transferred to the political 
stage. The enemies of the government are not sure how, but they 
are certain the government is connected in some way 
with the great swindle. Otherwise, they say, how ex- 
plain the long immunity of the rogues from punishment? 
Would it be possible for a band of audacious swindlers to obtain over 
100,000,000 francs by the most ridiculous pretence ever heard of, 
without the connivance of the government? More point is given 
the attacks on the Cabinet by the fact that at least two prime minis- 
ters had publicly or- privately denounced the story of the Crawford 
millions as a great fraud. One of these was the redoubtable Wal- 
deck-Rousseau himself, who in his character of barrister once con- 
ducted a case against the Humberts. He declared them to be colossal 
swindlers. Yet for three years afterward he was at the head of the 


French Government and never made a move to check the egregious 
operations of the family. Was he too busy with his programme, was 


he restrained by a sentimental regard for the memory of Humbert’s 
ina 
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father, a former Minister of Justice, or did he know that in the rami- 
fications of the fraud there lurked individuals and associations too 


powerful to challenge? His enemies profess to think that the truth 
is suggested by the last question, and, indeed, it does seem strange 
that these Humberts should have been able to carry forward their 
extraordinary depredations without ingenious assistance from influen- 
tial persons. The trial may tell the story. In the meantime, the 
French journalists and politicians revel in those forms of sinister 
libel that are among the chief weapons of French politics. The 
swindle will have a great place always among the lighter and 
more readable pages of history. In comparison with it, the opera- 
tions of the ‘‘Fund W”’ gang in this country and of the Bidwell 
Brothers in England were dull jobs of petty larceny. The fool 
and his money are easily detachable always and everywhere, but 
never before have prudent bankers in a nation of prudent bankers 
been induced to go on year after year lending millions of dollars 
on the strength of a story that could have been exploded in a 
month by the American Consul-General at Paris. The case makes 
us think that honesty nearly always goes with ability in France. 
Otherwise, all the money would be in the hands of the criminal 
classes. 


OME ENGLISH LITERARY PERSONS have been giving their 

views on the rather lifeless proposition, whether we have any 
novelist to-day who may be favorably compared to Thackeray and 
Dickens. The Nays probably have it, although the followers of 
Mr. Kipling, now again raising their heads in the land, have made 
a strong and clamant protest. The discussion is not of much literary 
utility, but it may at least serve to direct attention to a highly im- 
portant fact, viz., that while the art of fiction has declined—as the 
Nays have it—life, which is its model and copy, and of which fiction 
can never be more than a pale image, has lost nothing of its potential 
significance. However fiction may wax and wane, life perpetually 
renews itself, and, though it be said to the reproach of the novelists, 
it never was more interesting than it is to-day. It holds out the 
same eternal challenge at this moment as when blind 
Homer sang the long siege of Ilium, and when Virgil es- 
sayed his immortal task of ‘‘Arms, and the man.’’ The 
fault is not in our stars but in ourselves that we are poets with- 
out high grace and inferior copyists of the protean drama of life. 
Were Thackeray living, would he not find a theme challenging to 
the full his powers of satire in the late marriage of an aged, 
though unvenerable, English nobleman to a blooming American 
heiress young enough to be his granddaughter? Oh, Hymen, what 
a theme for the historian of ‘‘Vanity Fair’?! Is there no matter for 
a great poem in Marconi’s conquest of space, or does the latest 
miracle of science overwhelm the imagination of our poets? Perhaps 
the true reason is that the presses can not wait while the poets are 
in their agony. But whether for poet or prosaist, we may be sure 
life offers to-day as much romance and wonder, as much mystery and 
meaning, as ever in the past. 


OME OF THE AVOWEDLY literary magazines continue to feed 

what is known as the ‘‘Poe cult,’? with more zeal than discrimi- 
nation. Surely it can not be held that the matter lately brought to 
light adds anything of value to our knowledge of the poet; that 
it heightens in the least degree our conception of his genius or 
character. On the contrary, it but casts into stronger and more 
shocking relief the painful circumstances of his career. Lamenta- 
ble indeed is the privilege of the dead poet, to have the whole term 
of his wretched life subjected to scrutiny, in order to satisfy what 
must be called a perverted public curiosity. For of the first and most 
unhappy American poet we know all that is needful to be known. 
We have his works, the immortal part of him, and there are compe- 
tent biographies which should preclude the ghastly industry of these 
belated grave-searchers. A similar outrage has been wrought in 
France, in the case of the late Guy de Maupassant, and 
the memory of that ill-fated genius can not but suffer in 
consequence. Details of his personal history which, liv- 
ing, could not have been torn from him, have been sought out and 
published with far greater freedom than our license permits to the 
investigators of the Poe legend. Worse yet, fragments and unfin- 
ished sketches of Maupassant’s work have been given to the public, 
and an irremediable wrong fas thus been done the most anxiously 
artistic of modern writers. The Poe parallel is now before us, re- 
pugnant to good taste, if not actually immoral. It has been pushed 
far enough to convince us that it offers, to say the least, no fruits 
of edification. And the case of Poe would seem to call for more 
than ordinary delicacy in the posthumous handling of his name 
and fame. While alive, he got little enough support and recogni- 


tion from the world; dead, his reputation is made the prey of an 
abnormal curiosity which can serve no worthy purpose, 


poet rest. 
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Let the 





i IS A WELL-TESTED FACT among political rogues everywhere 
that they can tire out public morality by sticking to the-job. ° 
Nothing seems to fatigue a community more than vigilance over 
the honesty of its elections. The sentinel is alert and watchful for 
a while, then he rests, nods and is off to sleep. This has been 
the experience down in the State of Delaware. When J. Edward 
Addicks announced his intention of entering the Senate from Dela- 
ware a few years ago, everybody regarded his threat lightly. 
But Addicks is a systematic financier, a steady hand at this 
peculiar game and a politician with the patience of a mountain. 
He spent money freely at elections, took his thumpings as a mat- 
ter of course, bought and sold and bargained with one purpose in 
mind, and to-day it looks as though the achievement of that pur- 
pose were in sight. He has worn away the rock by the 
steady drippings from an open purse. He has tired out 
the sentinel. The most pronounced of his enemies in 
the daily press have confessed that although he will not be elected 
this year, ‘‘there is no assurance against that event for 1905.”’ 
Believing that Mr. Addicks is unfit to represent any State in the 
Senate, and that his election would be an insult to public morals, 
we may gain some comfort from the postponement of the dread 
event for another two years. A good many things can happen in 
that space, even the moral reawakening of communities that, at the 
moment, seem to be thoroughly debauched.. The sentinels may 
shake off sleep before Addicks has escaped with the booty. Until 
he actually takes his place in the Senate, the decent people of the 
country who have watched the Delaware struggle with anxious sor- 
row will not lose hope that the disgrace may be averted. 


HERE HAVE BEEN REVOLUTIONS in Morocco of which the 

daily papers have taken note. The cause, however, is not 
stated. We believe it to be the bicycle. The Sultan of Morocco 
is not excessively modern in his notions. Compared with some other 
Oriental sovereigns, he is backward. But he was touched with the 
prevailing fever a few years ago, and with the aid and advice of an 
Englishman he bought a bicycle and was sometimes to be seen 
wheeling in the neighborhood of Fez and the city of Morocco. It 
was too much for the patience of the most faithful. They did not 
stone him as they did foreign bicyclists. But the sight of the de- 
scendant of the Prophet ambling around the country on the mysteri- 
ous wheel which, as Mark Twain says, does not stand to reason, and 
certainly must appear to a child of the desert as a device of the 
devil, upset all reverence. The conspiracies against the throne that 
have arisen since the bicycle was introduced have had 
unwonted and most enthusiastic support from the con- 
servative horsemen and horse thieves of Morocco. It 
might be said that the Sultan was in danger of being broken on the 
wheel. Thus far, he has come safely through the revolutions, but 
his danger ought to be a lesson to monarchs. ‘The institution they 
represent is like the bicycle. It doesn’t stand to reason. It requires 
all the support that mystery and stagecraft can give it. A king who 
was wise would never be seen in public without his robes and crown. 
It is fatal to his impressiveness to trot around the streets in common- 
place clothes like an actor off duty. We know of nothing more un- 
convincing of the authority of the kingly state than the sight of a fat, 
bandy-legged monarch rolling over a dusty country road on a bicycle. 
Kings should be neither seen nor heard. The further away they are 
the better we like them. 


YPHOID FEVER, which is unfortunately common at all times of 

the year, is unusually prevalent at present in an unusually viru- 
lent form. We present a few facts that our readers ought to know 
about typhoid fever. While not the most deadly of diseases, modern 
medical practice having reduced the percentage of mortality to about 
6 per cent, it is extremely debilitating, and often attended by very 
serious and lasting complications. It is a germ disease, and is com- 
municable so far as we know in only one way. The germ must be 
taken into the system in food or drink. The germs exist in drinking 
water, which has come in contact with the sewage of communities or 
in old wells that have been tainted by being too near 
dwellings. The poison is mitigated by various acids, 
but it is surely killed by great heat. The best way to 
insure against the disease is to boil the drinking water. 
say that this spoils the flavor, but it requires a nice palate and one 
skilled in tasting water to detect the difference in flavor and bouquet 
between boiled water and water that has not been boiled. Milk and 
oysters are occasionally sources of infection. Remember that the 
germs must be eaten or drunk, and that a person who drinks only 
water or milk that has been boiled, and refrains from eating raw 
oysters or vegetables, is in about as much danger from typhoid as 
he is from death by lightning. Immunity from the disease even 
during epidemics depends upon the exercise of a very small degree 
of caution, 
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What are Reasonable Regulations for Vehicles Propelled upon Public Highways by Steam, Gasoline or Electricity ? 


reasonable for the operation of motor ve- 
hicles and their use of public roads is of 
course beset with grave difficulties, but, if 
it is approached on both sides with the proper 
spirit of conciliation and an honest desire to 
secure a satisfactory result, there is no reason 
why such a result should not be secured. Sooner 
or later, those who can not see why they should 
not be permitted to use the highways with 
horses with the same measure of safety as here- 
tofore, and those who can not see why they may 
not propel along such highways these new and 
dangerous motors as they choose must alike 
adapt themselves to the changed conditions the 
introduction of these engines has produced. 
This world is a world of ‘‘give and take’’ for 
all of us and in all the relations of life, and the same 
spirit of good-neighborhood and of mutual concession to 
the needs of each other which regulate us in all other 
associations of our common citizenship will, if honestly 
applied, satisfactorily adjust our relations in this mat- 
ter also. On the one hand, it is useless to contend 
that these powerful motors, however dangerous, are to 
be absolutely debarred from our highways. This is 
impracticable. They have come, and come to stay, and 
for many practical purposes they may hereafter super- 
sede the use of horses with advantage. On the other 
hand, it is equally useless for those who desire to use 
these new and dangerous engines upon the highways to 
contend that those using horses must do so wholly at 
their own peril, which would really mean that the use 
of horses on the highways must be abandoned. There 
is in this matter, as in almost all others, a golden mean, 
and it consists in ceasing to object to these vehicles 
being driven upon our highways, but in insisting that 
such regulations shall be applied to their use as will 
render it still possible for horses to be used upon the 
same highways without incurring too great danger of 
loss of life or serious injury to those who either must 
or who prefer to continue to use horses. 


A Record of Manslaughter 


To show that these dangers are not imaginary or due 
in the slightest degree to timidity or in any manner 
exaggerated, it is only necessary to state that many 
owners of these vehicles are now obtaining policies of 
insurance against their liability for damages for in- 
juries to their numerous victims; and a list of accidents 
caused by them in July and August, 1902, within a 
comparatively short distance of New York City dis- 
closes the appalling record of eleven persons killed out- 
right, thirteen persons seriously injured and fifty-five 
persons more or less seriously hurt, with several very 
narrow escapes from instant death. 

If still further proof were needed of the recklessness 
with which, in many cases, these engines are driven 
upon the highways, it would be found in the fact that 
newspapers of wide circulation and influence would 
otherwise not have ventured to denounce their owners 
as they have done, or to print cartoons representing 
these death-dealing vehicles as bearing the dollar-mark 
upon them and also upon their occupants and their 
badge a ghastly death’s-head and cross-bones. 

Certainly too much hate and bitterness are often ex- 
pressed on this subject, though the mildest-mannered 
man is tempted at times to swear—but it is to be hoped 
he never does so—when some person rushes a red or 
white ‘‘devil’’ at him and puts those dearer to him than 
life in imminent danger of sudden death; and this is 
not now an infrequent experience of any one who uses 
horses upon macadam roads in suburban neighbor- 
hoods. On the other hand, it should be just as frankly 
stated that a few owners of these vehicles, especially of 
the smaller and less costly sizes, show the same well- 
bred regard for the rights of others which distinguishes 
them in the other relations of life. They are constantly 
on the lookout to see if their motor vehicle is likely to 
cause an accident, and if they think it is they stop, or 
slacken their speed, or offer assistance, as the case may 
require. 

A gentleman last summer left his vehicle to come to 
the aid of a person in distress, and when he was thanked 
said: ‘‘You owe me no thanks. I would have to be a very 
ill-mannered person not to have done so.’’. And when it 
was replied that his language was very strong he an- 
swered that no other words would express the truth. 

It is therefore necessary in dealing with the matter 
to treat it, not only as regards what the gentleman in 
question called the ill-mannered persons, but also as re- 
gards the courteous and well-mannered persons of which 
he showed himself to be one, and to ask only for such 
regulations as can be enforced without impairing the 
real usefulness of motor vehicles and without discrim- 
inating in the slightest degree against them. 

First of all, it is desirable to eliminate all such ob- 
jections as are inseparable from the use of these new 
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country as well as the city. 


By Wayne MacVeagh 


Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, former Attorney-General of the United States, 
and more recently our Ambassador at Rome, regards the automobile rather 
from the point of view of the pedestrian and the lover of horses than from 
Although acknowledging the practical possibility 
of the automobile he is one of a great class of Americans who believe 
that its popularity in this country has far outstripped the legislation which 
should control its uses and more particularly its abuses. Mr. MacVeagh’s 
opinion has been frequently sought in regard to the legislation which 
many believe necessary to better control the speed of the automobile in the 
The following article is, however, the first 
occasion on which he has given public utterance to his well-defined views. 


agencies of locomotion upon our highways, for from 
these objections we can not hope to escape; nor ought 
we to approach such a discussion in any spirit of hos- 
tility, avowed or concealed, to the employment of these 
engines upon our highways when properly regulated. 

In the class of objections which must be endured may 
be mentioned the offensive odors many of them emit 
the throbbing noises. many of them make, whether in 
motion or standing still, the serious injury many of 
them do to roadways, and the clouds of dust they often 
inflict for long distances upon persons who are behind 
them. All of these are very serious annoyances, it is 
true, to the general public; but it is not easily seen 
how they can possibly be avoided, if these motors are 
to be used at all. They fall into that large category of 
evils which must be endured with such patience and 
such feelings of charity for all who inflict them upon 
their neighbors as each person’s temperament allows 
him to summon when suffering from them. They are 
not proper subjects of regulation by public authority, 
except when they are remediable by reasonable devices 
which do not seriously interfere with the efficiency of 
the motors used. It does not look now as if the use 
of these engines upon our highways can ever be made 
other than very objectionable; but all which can be 
fairly asked of those using them is that their use should 
be made as little objectionable as possible. 

There is, however, a far more serious objection to 
the use of these engines upon our highways, but it also 
falls outside the range of practical regulation by public 
authority, and that is the constant risk persons using 
horses encounter when compelled to traverse the same 
highways with motor vehicles. This danger will, of 
course, have a tendency to diminish, but it is idle to 
suppose that it can ever be entirely eliminated. The 
risk of serious accidents in such cases is, of course, 
much greater at night, and perhaps no horse of any 
spirit ought now to be driven on a highway at night 
where he is liable to see the two great headlights of a 
“red devil’? coming down a hill full upon him; and 
therefore persons who can not afford, or are not will- 
ing, to use a motor vehicle ought to consider them- 
selves debarred from using the highways after dark, 
unless with perfectly spiritless horses, and even then 
the risk of accident is very considerable upon our nar- 
row country roads. 


Make Escape Impossible 


After all these concessions to motor vehicles, a con- 
siderable margin remains within which regulation of 
the use of them upon the highways is not only permis- 
sible but absolutely indispensable. The steam engine, 
the gas engine, and the electric motor need no advantage 
whatever over horses. All they need is equal treat- 
ment. Anda great many more purchasers will appear 
wherever their use is possible without the risk of killing 
or maiming other people. 

There can be no objection whatever to requiring all 
motor vehicles when driven upon highways to display 
upon each side a number plainly legible, both by day 
and night, nor to requiring that such vehicles shall be 
registered at some one place appointed by public au- 
thority, where the name of the owner can be readily 
ascertained, and one such registry ought of course to 
suffice. The numerous accidents, often resulting in 
death, which these vehicles have caused, and from 
which the perpetrator has escaped beyond the possi- 
bility of detection, afford a sufficient answer to any pos- 
sible objection which might otherwise be made to this 
requirement. And it will also doubtless be admitted 
that every person intrusted with the use of so powerful 
and dangerous an instrument upon a public highway, 
traversed by great numbers of other persons on foot or 
using horses, should be licensed by some public author- 
ity, so as to attest his or her fitness to manage it, and 
it is equally of course that one such license ought to 
be sufficient. A Tregulation equally unobjectionable 
would be one requiring the driver of a motor vehicle 
to stop on being signalled to do so, so as to reduce as 
much as possible the number of accidents from horses 


becoming unmanageable at the approach of 
such vehicle; nor could there be any objection 
to requiring such vehicle to be equipped with 
the best appliances known to lessen its odor and 
diminish its noises, as well as to secure the 
stoppage of such vehicle as quickly as possible. 

The more debatable questions remain to be 
considered, though respecting them also an 
effort will be made to ask nothing which a 
reasonable user of the motor vehicle would not 
upon reflection find it to be to his interest to 
grant. 

And, first, as to the proper limit of size and of 
horse-power of motor vehicles to be propelled 
upon public highways. It will doubtless be 
admitted that some such limits ought to be 
placed upon their use, and the only difference 


” of opinion will be where such limits should be placed. 


If there were no other consideration to justify this 
demand, the probable injury to the macadam high- 
ways, which have been created and are being kept in 
order at such great expense to the taxpayers, would 
itself offer it; but in many cases the narrowness of 
the country roads makes the use of the large-sized 
motor vehicles now being manufactured, a distinct 
and very serious addition to the dangers to the trav- 
elling public. It is in many cases impossible to pass 
the vehicles popularly known as red and white ‘‘devils”’ 
upon our country roads without coming closer to them 
than any horse, however quiet, will always endure, and 
the most moderate rate of travel makes such passage 
very dangerous even to a skilful driver, for the horse 
will almost always shy and very probably land you 
down a bank or in a gutter. For this reason, the ex- 
treme width of no vehicle propelled by a locomotive 
engine on a public highway ought to be greater than 
that of an ordinary carriage, nor ought its horsepower 
to exceed that of six horses, that being the greatest 
amount of animal power used on our highways, and 
even then the horses never travel faster than a walk. 


Dangerous Agencies Should be Regulated 


These requirements, it will be observed, in no man- 
ner discriminate against the use of motor vehicles, but, 
on the contrary, give them the largest margin in both 
respects heretofore enjoyed by anybody upon the high- 
ways, and it is not easy to imagine why owners of vehi- 
cles propelled by such novel and dangerous agencies 
should expect exceptional privileges, when in using 
them they are themselves protected from harm, and 
when their mere appearance upon the highway is very 
likely to endanger the life or limb of some friend or 
neighbor. Surely, equal treatment is all they ought 
in common fairness to ask. 

The other limitation which presents even more seri- 
ous difficulty is that of speed. But here again the just 
and equitable rule for such limitation will be found in 
allowing the owners of motor vehicles the same rate of 
speed allowed to those who have heretofore used the 
highways. The reasonable limit, therefore, is eight 
miles an hour in all suburban or country districts. It 
is very probable that no limitation of speed is required 
in the built-up portions of cities, because the congestion 
of traffic is apt to impose a low limit, and also because 
policemen are apt to be within reasonable reach to ar- 
rest any person who recklessly imperils the lives of 
other people. A mere glance at the newspapers from 
day to day will satisfy anybody that the overwhelming 
majority of deaths and of serious injuries caused to in- 
nocent users of the highways by these motor vehicles, 
have been beyond the limits of the cities, where arrest 
was very improbable, and this ought to be expected 
because in such districts the probability of detection 
disappears and a reckless person may either kill or 
maim his victim with almost a certainty of escaping 
any disagreeable consequences. Indeed, the utmost 
penalty he expects, if no serious injury has been 
caused by him in violating the law, is the payment 
of ten dollars, which he often hands out with an inso- 
lent indifference, and then treats the payment of it as 
a license to repeat the wrongdoing. 

If therefore motor vehicles are allowed to be driven 
upon our suburban and country roads at the highest 
rate of speed horses are driven upon them, it is difficult 
to see how any reasonable owner of such vehicles can 
object. It has heretofore been perfectly well recog- 
nized by all self-respecting people, whether rich or 
poor, that one man was not at liberty to speed his 
horses upon a public highway, for the sufficient rea- 
son that his doing so might possibly endanger the life 
or limb of somebody else, and it does not affect in the 
least the application of this sound principle if the one 
man happens to have become suddenly very rich and 
bought a huge motor vehicle and does not now care 
whether he inflicts injury upon anybody else or not. 
Every sensible person, therefore, agrees that a speed 
limit must be applied by the public authority to these 
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motors when used upon the highways, and here again 
the oe possible dispute is as to what such limit should 
be; and in the consideration of that question one ele- 
ment is always in danger of being overlooked. In al- 
most any distance in a suburban district there will be 
found numerous intersections of the main highway, so 
that any person driving a motor vehicle upon that 
highway will probably encounter at very short dis- 
tances vehicles drawn by horses either crossing or en- 
tering upon the highway, and, assuming the roadways 
to be thirty-three feet wide, which is much greater than 
their average travelled width, it will only take sucha 
motor, even when only driven at eight miles an hour, 
three seconds to cross one of these intersections, so 
that, unless both the vehicle driven by the motor and 
the horse are in full view of each other for some dis- 
tance before the pvint of intersection, which is in many 
cases impossible, there must be constant and serious 
danger of collision; and such danger I am sure has often 
been encountered by everybody who has been obliged 
to intersect or cross a highway upon which motor vehi- 
cles were being driven, even when not being driven at 
a greater rate of speed than that suggested; and of 
course in going around curves or corners upon a coun- 
try road the danger of collision is greatly increased. 


Limit the Speed to Eight Miles an Hour 


In some instances the speed of motors when go- 
ing around curves has for this reason been limited to 
five miles an hour. Then, too, the speed with which 
they pass you, whether going in the opposite direction 
or coming behind and running in front of you, has a 
great deal to do with your ability to control the horse 
you are driving or riding. Certainly, in view of all these 
dangers, it is not unreasonable to ask that the speed 
of these engines upon our highways should be limited 
to eight miles an hour. Upon reflection this limit will 
be found to impose no real hardship upon anybody, 
except upon the class of persons to whom I have already 
alluded and whom we need not further consider. 

Travelling at eight miles an hour would allow a cir- 
cuit of forty miles between eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing and one o’clock at noon; and a like circuit of forty 
miles between two o’clock in the afternoon and seven 
o’clock in the evening; so that even the persons who 
most ardently enjoy the noise and dirt and odor and 
vibration of these vehicles can travel eighty miles in 
ten hours if they wish to doso. Then, too, they can 
continue going as long as they choose—eight hun- 
dred miles in ten days if they wish—whereas those 
using horses are always limited by the capacity of the 
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animal to endure the fatigue. Even with the limit of 
speed suggested, it clearly appears, therefore, that 
those persons who are able to enjoy what they consider 
the luxury of a motor vehicle, and are willing to take 
the risk of injuring others when using it, will possess 
advantages so consideratle that there does not seem to 
be any good reason why they should ask any addition 
to such advantages at the cost of increasing the already 
too great perils of others. 

There is a third requirement even more imperative, 
that whatever speed limit is fixed by the public authority 
the vehicles allowed to be driven by these motors upon 
public highways shall be so made as not to be able to 
exceed that limit. 

The dreadful and appalling record of the wanton sac- 
rifice of the lives and limbs cf innocent people, espe- 
cially upon suburban and country roads, by persons in- 
toxicated by finding themselves in possession of these 
engines offers conclusive proof to all thoughtful and 
rational persons that the power of continuing to com- 
mit such crimes must be taken away; and the only 
practical way of attaining that result is by refusing to 
license any,motor which is capable of exceeding the 
limit of speed fixed by the public authority. Such a 
regulation would inflict no real hardship upon well- 
intentioned users of such vehicles. Assuming they are 
self-respecting citizens, they can not fail to recognize 
that it is the duty of all owners of such vehicles to set 
an example to the less fortunate classes of the com- 
munity of willing obedience to the reasonable require- 
ments of the lawful authorities, for in these days con- 
tempt for such requirements by the rich is sure to 
spread only too rapidly among those who have nothing 
to lose by disregard of them, while the reflex influence 
upon some of the possessors of these vehicles them- 
selves seems to be one of the most deplorable conse- 
quences of the situation now under discussion. It isa 
surprise to every person living any part of the year 
in the country where good roads invite the use of these 
motor vehicles to discover among his acquaintances 
a number who, previously to the introduction of these 
new means of locomotion were as considerate of the 
rights of others as anybody, but who have become so 
transformed by using these vehicles as to feel themselves 
at liberty to indulge in a perfectly reckless disregard 
of the safety, not only of men and women, but of help- 
less children and equally helpless young girls pursuing 
the favorite pastime of walking along the highways or 
of driving or riding a horse upon them. 

If these concessions are made on the one side and the 
other, there is no reason whatever why -oth classes of 
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the community should not adapt themselves to the 
changed conditions which the introduction of these 
engines upon our highways has created. Those who 
either can not or do not care to buy them, can still 
use the highways as heretofore, without encountering 
too great and too constant perils in doing so, and those 
who prefer to use these new methods of locomotion 
will be at liberty to do so, making the least possible 
concession to their neighbors which is compatible with 
~ measure of safety to the latter. 

ince the foregoing article was written, the authori- 
ties of the city of Philadelphia have enacted an elabo- - 
rate set of regulations governing the use of motor vehi- 
cles within the limits of that city. They have given 
patient hearings to the manufacturers of these vehicles, 
to the persons using them, and to the persons who still 
prefer to use horses, and the result of their delibera- 
tions in the ordinance just adopted may be summarized 
as follows: 


These Rules Should be Made Law 


First.—No motor vehicle can be used there until after 
an examination by the Boiler Bureau of the Department 
of Public Safety, and the issue of a certificate that it 
complies in all respects with the requirements of the 
ordinance. 

Second.—No person is permitted to drive such a vehi- 
cle within that city unless licensed to do so by the same 
department. 

Third.—The rate of speed is never to exceed upon any 
street or road within the city limits eight miles an hour. 

fourth.—Every owner of such vehicle must stop 
when requested by any person using horses until the 
latter has passed the motor vehicle. 

fifth.—No such vehicle shall by sounding a gong or 
other alarm be entitled to any right of way, nor shall 
any other person using said highway be obliged to give 
any preference to such vehicle. 

This ordinance deserves the careful study of all per- 
sons interested in the subject, as it will probably be 
taken as a fair basis of regulation of such vehicles in 
other communities. Cities, as has been already stated, 
are not likely to suffer from ‘“‘speed madness,”’ and the 
same necessity does not exist for requiring the motors 
used in them to be so constructed as to be incapable of 
violating the law; but there will be no real safety upon 
suburban or country roads until that effectual prohibi- 
tion upon recklessness and carelessness is secured. 

In all other respects, the ordinance in question will 
doubtless receive the approval of all fair-minded per- 
sons. 





he Utility of the Automobile 


specific speed restrictions, but, instead, a severe 
penalty in all cases where reckless disregard of 


bile in public favor and the consequent 

growth of the industry in this country 

have called forth many comments and 
much criticism as to the ,*~«tical value of the 
motor car for all possible—o7* not a few im- 
possible—purposes. To the pzactical automo- 
bilist such comments are either seriously in- 
teresting or amusing, oftener the latter, for in 
automobiling, as in all other matters requiring 
intelligent discussion, the theorist, who has per+ 
haps never been in an automobile, will generally 
exploit his ideas far more freely than the man 
who has served his apprenticeship ‘‘behind the wheel.’’ 
The automobilist, however, being interested in every- 
thing relating to the use and development of the 
twentieth century vehicle, is always a ready listener 
to any fellow automobilist capable of imparting addi- 
tional information or ideas. 


A Good Work Well Begun 


The automobile, as an innovation in our country, is, 
on the whole, in good hands. As yet, the capacity of 
American factories, together with the importations, 
has limited the number of machines in use. Thus, 
undesirable results, that might and probably would 
have ensued had motor cars of existing types been 
suddenly placed within reach of all, and without re- 
gard to their mechanical knowledge or personal respon- 
sibility, have been avoided. Even the corporations sup- 
plying automobiles have, if only through self-interest, 
exercised the greatest care in selecting and educating 
their chauffeurs, so that progress in operating the new 
vehicle has been necessarily along the right lines. 
Horses have been pretty generally accustomed to the 
sight of a brougham, victoria or hansom, moving at a 
rapid pace without man’s best friend. Pedestrians 
have learned to gauge the speed capabilities of the 
auto and to appreciate the surprising degree of control 
exercised by the chauffeur. The public has begun to 
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By John Jacob Astor 


Col. Astor’s name has been identified with the automobile, not only as a 
racing machine over short and long distances, but as a mode of transpor- 
tation over country roads as well as through the crowded streets of cities. 
His views are interesting not only as those of the thorough sportsman but 
of the practical engineer. Col. Astor speaks with the expert knowledge of 
one who has owned many French and American automobiles, and his 
opinions are strongly opposed to the present legislation, which has a tend- 
ency toward minimizing the speed limit, especially on the country highways. 


distinguish between the electric, the gasoline and the 
steam types, and even to be familiar with the methods 
of starting, stopping and running the machines. Ina 
word, the automobile has ceased to be a novelty. It 
has lost most of its terrors for the horseman and the 
pedestrian, and is settling down to the great future 
that undoubtedly lies before it as a factor in facilitat- 
ing business and adding to the convenience and pleas- 
ure of mankind. 


Speed Restrictions Must Go 


In one direction, however, the automobile has been 
exasperatingly slow in its work of reformation. It has 
failed thus far to convince many of our lawmakers and 
executives that it is entitled to greater speed privileges 
(and this with perfect safety to the public) than are al- 
lowed the reinsman and the trolley-car driver. Public 
demonstrations by professional and amateur chauffeurs 
in New York, Philadephia, Chicago and other large 
cities have stopped proposed legislation for unneces- 
sary and even ridiculous restrictions as to speed, but in 
few instances have they as yet secured for automobilists 
a fair and reasonable speed limit. This, considering the 
great degree of control that may be exercised over his 
machine by any competent chauffeur, might now be in- 
creased without risk to the public, and over country 
roads there should in this country, as in France, be no 


the safety of other road users can be proved. 
Something should be left to the discretion and 
fair-mindedness of automobile owners and op- 
erators. It is manifestly unfair to place them, 
as a class, at the mercy of any highway com- 
missioner or village policeman, who may, through 
prejudice, self-interest or over-zealousness, see 
fit to annoy them. 

Railroading would never have attained any 
degree of perfection had the speed restrictions 
and other unnecessary regulations proposed at 
its inception been enforced. We should not fall be- 
hind our ancestors in liberal-mindedness and in encour- 
aging this latest phase of mechanical progress, for a 
country’s degree of civilization is recorded largely by 
its ability to adapt itself to improving conditions. 


The Farmer Shall Awake 


Appreciation of the automobile, as an up-to-date means 
of transportation, is, however, becoming more and 
more evident in cities where clean and smooth streets 
are desirable, and in suburban districts where distances 
are great, trolley cars inadequate and few and far be. 
tween. The farmers, too, erelong will awake to their 
utility, and in self-interest encourage them as allies in 
metamorphosing the present miserable wagon tracks 
doing duty as roads into highways equal to those of 
France and other civilized countries. Automobilists 
will also welcome such highways, as they will be able 
to enjoy their favorite sport at home without being 
put to the inconvenience of going abroad. 

The use of the automobile must obviously, however, 
become universal within the next few years. History 
may be trusted to repeat itself, while Mr. Edison’s 
storage battery, supplemented by other wonderful im- 
provements, will extend its sphere, so that until, per- 
haps, superseded by the flying machine, the automobile 
will occupy the centre of the stage. 
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The German Fleet at Curacoa 


The Coercion of Venezuela 


By JAMES F. J. ARCHIBALD, Special War Correspondent for Collier’s Weekly in Venezuela 


Caracas, VENEZUELA, December 23, 1902 

HATEVER the ulterior motives of Germany 
W may be, her statesmen have been playing a 

diplomatic game worthy of the consideration 
and admiration of the entire official world; having 
formed her plan of action, Germany led England into 
an active and aggressive campaign against the will of 
her people, against the judgment of her statesmen and 
against the sentiment of her powerful press. To-day 
Germany is the aggressor, although in the minority 
as to her ships; her commander, Sheder, directs the 
movements, although he is second in command. She 
wages war, sinks ships, bombards towns and calls it 
peace, so that such hostile demonstration may be di- 
rected from a neutral port. Without the co-operation 
of England and the passive assistance of Holland, it 
would have been impossible for Germany to make 
this move against Venezuela. The Dutch island of 
Curacoa has been and is now being used as a naval 
base and coaling station, from which all operations are 
being directed; it is by the cable at this point that the 
Germam commander communicates with his govern- 
ment and receives his instructions. Trinidad is being 
used as the base for British ships, but the Germans, 
evidently wishing for separate establishment, are using 
the excellent port of this little island, which lies ten or 
twelve hours’ run from the coast of Venezuela. In all 
these moves the master hand of the diplomat is shown, 
and what the consequences might have been had not 
the move received the checkmate by the head of our 
own diplomatic service, in the inspiration of the so- 
called manceuvres of the American navy in the imme- 
diate vicinity, it is difficult to estimate. 


Is Germany sincere ? 


t is doubtful if there has been an acute situation of 
international affairs in many years so full of evidence 
of the workings of minds of master statesmen and so 
replete with plots and counterplots. No one in Vene- 
zuela to-day believes that Germany is actually desirous 
of collecting the outstanding debt, and this belief found 
credence in the minds of the people when the German 
commander refused to accept the partial payment of 
money demanded in the first note, offered by two Ger- 
man merchants of Caracas, Blum and Velutini. 

It is undoubtedly the plan of Germany to occupy one 
of the ports on the Venezuelan coast, ostensibly to col- 
lect the debt by taking charge of the custom house and 
deducting a per cent of the receipts to go to that fund, 
but in reality to establish herself a naval base and coal- 
ing station in the South American waters. During a 
visit on board one of the German ships, one of the 
higher ranking officers, who is in a position to be in- 
formed as to the intentions ef his government, teld 
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me definitely that it was the present plan of Germany 
to take the custom house at one of the ports and ad- 
minister a local government at that place for a period 
of years. He said that the given time had been ac- 
cepted as fifty years, and that it was suggested to 
deduct one per cent of the customs duty to be appro: 
priated in payment of the German debt. Such a course 








PRESIDENT CASTRO 


Photographed for Collier’s Weekly in the Palace at Caracas 
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would merely mean the establishment on South Ameri- 
can soil of the German flag, and it is hard to believe, 
considering the actions of Germany, that there is any 
other thought than the attempt of placing her foot on 
the Western Hemisphere. 

It has become most obvious that the German and 
English allies have determined ta try ta defeat the 


present government and to establish the revolution- 
ary power that is now afield and by such course further 
their own interests. It is a well-known fact that the 
present revolution under Matos has been financed 
from its inception by German and English money, 
although the funds have come from a private syndicate 
looking toward future concessions. During the entire 
time since the establishment of a base at Curagoa, 
Matos has been in that place directing operations from 
there. President Castro had crushed the rebellion ab- 
solutely, and at the time the international trouble 
began he was just sending out a final expedition under 
General Velutini against Cumana, Carupano, Guanta, 
Barcelona and Ciudad Bolivar. I accompanied the 
expedition for several weeks, during which time it was 
successful in its operation against all of these cities 
except Ciudad Bolivar, which is situated on the Ori- 
noco ten days’ march from Barcelona, the last place 
captured. The army under General Olivares had al- 
ready commenced the march across the country to the 
Orinoco, and the gunboats were preparing to take 
troops by sea to co-operate with the land forces. 


Peculiar Diplomatic Procedure 


The manner of procedure during the entire affair has 
caused the greatest astonishment in this capital, not 
only among the residents but in the diplomatic circles 
as well. The German and English Ministers left thei1 
note at the private residence of Sefior Lopez Baralt, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, on a Sunday night. 
There was no time for answer mentioned in the note, 
which was in no sense an ultimatum. The following 
day was a holiday of sufficient importance to suspend 
all business, private and official, and in consequence 
the Cabinet meeting was called for Tuesday morning, 
but before any action could be taken by the Venezuelan 
Ministry the allies began by the seizure of the Vene- 
zuelan navy. A member of the American Legation 
told me that he had seen the German and English 
Ministers -at the railway station as they were leaving, 
and was informed by them that they were going to La 
Guayra merely for luncheon on board the warship and 
would return the next day to Caracas. Future de- 
velopments showed that instead of this being the case, 
they had removed all their effects from their respective 
residences, had them on the train at that moment and 
were leaving without the intention of returning. This 
action causes the most bitter feeling among the sub- 
jects of both countries, who have since framed a peti- 
tion of protest against the action of their Ministers in 
leaving them without warning in what might have 
been a serious predicament had the Venezuelans not 
acted in the dignified manner in which they did. Re- 
perts have gone ferward that the embassies were stoned 
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and flags burned, but these acts were performed by 
boys and did not show the sentiment of the capital. 
Much credit is due to Mr. Bowen and to Mr. Russell, 
the Legation Secretary, for their unceasing endeavors 
to pacify the minds of the Venezuelan people, and for 
the protection afforded the German and English sub- 
jects who had been left by their own official repre- 
sentatives. For the first two or three days the 
American Legation was crowded day and night with 
German and English subjects who feared violence at 
the hands of the people in the streets. 


Ghe Call to Arms 


On the day of the seizure of the ships of Venezuela 
by the allies a mass-meeting was called and addressed 
by President Castro, who called upon all Venezuelans, 
regardless of politics, or political sentiment, to rally 
round him during this international trouble. He is- 
sued an order releasing all political prisoners, and in 
pardoning them asked them to help him. In this ac- 
tion he has received the approbation of his entire peo- 
ple and has gained immensely in popularity by the 
course he has taken during the entire affair. He called 
for volunteers to assist in the defence of the country in 
case of an invasion, and within two days more than 
forty thousand had voluntarily enrolled their names, 
the majority of these coming from the upper class and 
not from the peons who make up the rank and file in 
the Venezuelan army. President Castro is gaining in 
popularity each day and is receiving the support and 
confidence of his people, not merely since this recent 
trouble, but for weeks before, his popularity was on the 
increase. 

Immediately after this mass-meeting in the Plaza 
Bolivar, the leaders unfurled American flags and car- 
ried them beside the Venezuelan colors and took up 
their march to the Plaza Washington, in which stands 
the excellent statue of Washington erected some years 
ago. They took the sword of Bolivar from the Na- 
tional Museum and carried it at the head of the proces- 
sion and presented it to the statue of Washington, in 
this sentimental way calling upon the liberators of the 
two Americas to look down upon their cause and favor 
their sentiment of ‘‘ America por los Americanos.”’ 

With the exception of the first few hours, when the 
foreigners were imprisoned, the attitude of the Vene- 
zuelan people has been most dignified, far more so than 
that of the two great nations opposing them. 


Wanton Destruction 


Ostensibly to collect a debt from an impoverished 
people, the collectors have cut off their only source of 
revenue. They have seized a navy which, although 
small, was all they had, and large in comparison with the 
needs of the country. The German cruiser Vzueta took 
two small gunboats, which were undergoing repairs at 


La Guayra, out to sea and deliberately sank them. 
These two boats, the Zotumo and the General Crespo, 
were not in commission, and could not possibly have 
been used in any offensive operation; therefore there 
was no reason for this wanton destruction. I asked 
several German officers why they had destroyed these 
boats, and their reply was given to me by each one in 
identical words, evidently inspired by order. They 
said that after capturing the two boats, they were con- 
ducting them with the Vzzeta and the Panther to 
Curagoa, and had gone out about two miles when they 
saw signal lights on shore informing them that the 
German Consul was in danger, and that as they had to 
return to his assistance, they did not know what to do 
with these’ two ships, so they sunk them with their 
13-inch guns. I pointed out the fact that they cer- 
tainly must have known they could not take prizes 
into a neutral port, and that the German Consul in La 
Guayra was a Venezuelan merchant, who went aboard 
their ship two days later under protest that he was in 
no danger, but they gave no further explanation of 
their remarkable procedure. 


Drastic Measures 


The bombardment at Puerto Cabello was another 
absolutely uncalled-for act brought on by the desire 
to burn powder in what they consider real war. They 
demanded an apology for the arrest of officers and men 
of a British ship, and demanded that the apology be in 
their hands by five o’clock. At thirty minutes past 
four the note in reply was in the hands of the Ameri- 
can Consul, who vainly endeavored for half an hour to 
signal them to send a boat, but they did not do so, and 
the bombardment commenced and continued for forty- 
five minutes, partially destroying an antiquated heir- 
loom of the days of the Spanish Main and a few adja- 
cent houses. After the bombardment, a landing party 
went ashore and continued the destruction by the use 
of dynamite, and looted the entire place of everything 
movable. There was not a shot fired in defence of the 
fort, as there were no guns, but, nevertheless, the com- 
manding officer wired his government: ‘‘I have sus- 
tained no injury during the engagement.’”’ In this he 
made a grave mistake. Instead of sending the despatch 
to his Emperor he should have sent it to the ‘‘ Fliegende 
Blatter.”’ 

Another incident illustrating German methods hap- 
pened a few days later, during the blockade off the 
same port, when a Venezuelan schooner loaded with 
cattle put into Puerto Cabello without having any 
knowledge of any existing difficulty. The Vzneta 
ranged alongside and ordered her to show her colors. 
Not knowing that there was any trouble, she refused 
to show her colors to a German warship, and, after a 
short parley, the Vzzeta sent a boarding party to the 
schooner and took the Venezuelan colors from the 


cabin, hoisted them to the mainmast and then cut 
the masts away, letting them go by the board, leav- 
ing the schooner in this helpless condition. I asked 
one of the officers of the cruiser why such a course was 
adopted, and he told me that they considered it their 
duty to teach the Venezuelans a lesson, but his embar- 
rassment, when I spoke of it, showed that he was not 
proud of the incident. 


Ghe Seizure of the **Restaurador”’ 


When the Restaurador was captured in the harbor 
of Guanta by the German warship Gaze//e, it was done 
in a manner deserving of the greatest contempt for 
German methods. The German officers boarded the 
Restaurador with arms concealed and apparently on 
a social visit, and afterward presented a note demand- 
ing surrender and evacuation of the ship in ten min- 
utes. Seven boatloads of marines, who had been rowing 
near the Venezuelan ship without any display of arms, 
suddenly came aboard and covered the guns, hatches 
and gangways, allowing no one to go below. The 
Venezuelan commander, Delgado Chalbaud,'sent*a note 
to the German commander, asking an extension of ten 
minutes, as the given time was not sufficient for his 
officers to pack their effects. The request was ref:sed 
and the Venezuelan officers were compelled to leave all 
their effects, except what few things they could throw 
together in ten minutes. The men were not allowed 
below at all after the Germans boarded, and lost every- 
thing they possessed, including two months’ pay, which 
they had received two days before at La Guayra, and 
as they had not been off the ship had spent none of it. 
The Germans offered Duncan Anderson, the English 
chief engineer, four times his regular salary if he 
would stay» with them, as his knowledge of the engines 
would be of material assistance. His answer was: ‘‘I 
am an officer of the Venezuelan navy, sir, and where 
my commander goes, I go.’’ The German officer then 
told him that he would pay the penalty of his life if his 
engines were not turned over in perfect order, and 
compelled him to show all the workings of the ma- 
chinery. The Germans then took the Restaurador to 
Trinidad, where they overhauled her and repaired her 
boilers, and a crew has been sent from Germany to man 
her, so the impression has gained footing that they in- 
tend to keep possession of her permanently. 


Ghe Gaste of Blood 


The conduct of the entire affair by the Germans and 
English has been a disgrace to those powerful nations; 
they have proceeded as they might have done against 
savages, and the end is by no means near, for the effect 
of their work this time will make them bolder in the 
future, and the only hope for the preservation of our 
boasted doctrines is a navy large enough to enforce 
our might. 








he Question of Motive Power 


One very good authority has asserted that the American industry will place no less than thirty thousand automo- 
biles upon the market during the present year, and that the supply can not take care of more than one-half the 
demand. Prominent advocates of the three systems of propelling motor vehicles here set forth the claims of each 


STEAM 
By Frank F. Weston 


TEAM is the standard motive power 
S of the world because it has been found 
to be perfectly reliable under every 
condition. It is used to propel the fast 
ocean greyhounds, for all railroad trans- 
portation and to drive all manufacturing 
plants, and during the past few years it 
has been applied very successfully to the 
machine used for road locomotion now 
commonly known to automobilists as the 
steam-Car. 

The results that have been accom- 
plished by this well-known and reliable 
power, as applied to automobiles, are 
well worthy of careful investigation by 
experienced automobilists and prospec- 
tive purchasers of these cars. 

During the past year in the various reliability runs 
which have been held in this country and abroad the 
steam machines have shown themselves to be more re- 
liable and less troublesome than those propelled by 
electricity or the explosive gas engine. 

In the recent Reliability Run, held under the aus- 

ices of the Automobile Club of America, from New 

York to Boston and return, it is worthy of particular 

note that there were fifty-four gasoline cars and nine- 
teen steamers started. Of the number, eight of the 
latter and but nine of the former were awarded gold 
medals for perfect performances—that is, more than 
forty-two per cent of the steam cars and only sixteen 
and two-thirds per cent of the gasoline cars. 

The construction of a steam car is simple and readily 
understood; its operation is as simple as its construc- 
tion. There are no such complications or mysteries as 
mark the gasoline car. It is notorious that time and 
again gasoline engines have been taken apart and put 
together and still refused to go, and not even the most 
expert could advance a sane reason for such refusal. 
Coupled with the ignition system and carburetor, the 
gasoline motor is a ‘box of tricks.’’ The steam engine 
is a known quantity. If the engine refuses to do its 
work the cause is apparent, never a mystery. The 
’ steam engine is connected direct with the rear driving- 
gear, usually by means of a chain, thus avoiding the 
necessity of the transmission gear, a source of much 
trouble in the gasoline car. 


Some Particular Advantages 


The varying of speed in a steamer is another charm; 
it is accomplished by a slight backward movement of 
the throttle lever, which affords any speed from one 
mile up to thirty miles per hour. With the gasoline 
car there are from two to four speed gears and as many 
levers to be brought into play to produce the limited 
variations of speed that are possible. 

The ability of a steam machine to negotiate bad roads 
and steep hills is far superior to any other power, the 
operator is not obliged to shift gears before coming to 
these grades, as on a gasoline machine. In the recent 
climbing test held on Eagle Rock Hill, near Orange, 
N J., a steamer negotiated the grade in 2m. 58s., while 
a gasoline car of nearly twice the horsepower took 3m. 
45s. to make the ascent. 

The freedom from vibration—another point—makes 
it possible to construct a steam car of medium weight 
that will better stand the strain of our rough American 
roads; as there is no loss of power in transmission, it is 
not necessary to have so much mass per horsepower as 
is required for the successful use of a gasoline machine. 

The fuel used for steam machines is under air pres- 
sure, which makes this fuel safer than it would be 
otherwise, as, should there be a leak in the fuel tanks 
and the fiuid take fire, it will burn a blue flame off the 
tank; where the fuel is not under air pressure it is liable 
to explode. 

The noiselessness and flexibility of steam power and 
its ease of control are direct contributions to safety. In 
driving through the country where timid horses are to 
be encountered it is a simple matter for the operator of 
a steam car to come to an instant stop without making 
any noise whatever. In the machines of the gasoline 
type, if the motors are thrown out of gear and allowed 
to run free there is a tremendous clatter, which is an 
invitation to accident and trouble. This is really no 
unimportant matter. The average country road is nar- 
row, and it is no small vexation to be obliged to stop 
the motor in order to pass or quiet a fractious horse; 
with the steamer it isa matter of no moment. Steam 
cars as they are now made are so arranged that they 
can be left standing indefinitely and the steam be main- 
tained at working pressure. 





GASOLINE 


By Alexander Winton 


HEN one is asked to describe the 
W construction and operation of a 
modern gasoline automobile the 
demand upon space in news columns 
is not nearly so great as was the case 
a few years ago, when the motor, trans- 
mission, etc., represented much com- 
plication and many delicate parts. The 
modern gas motor, as applied to the 
automobile, is quite a simple matter. 
To simplicity it owes much of its pres- 
ent public favor. It is strong and can 
withstand the severe shocks encoun- 
tered in road travel because there is 
no over-sensitive mechanism to be 
easily placed in disorder. 

The motor consists of four principal parts—the 
crank-shaft, connecting-rod, piston, and cylinder. The 
piston, operating within the 2 dane performs its 
work as follows: The out-stroke creates a vacuum 
which uplifts the inlet valve to admit a charge of 
hydrocarbon or mechanical gas; the returning stroke 
compresses this gas to about four atmospheres, and when 
at the proper point of compression an electric spark 
ignites the charge, the expansion of ignited gas forces 
the piston forward on what is called the working stroke; 
at the end of the working stroke the piston returns, 
and, the exhaust valve having been opened by cam 
action, this stroke expels from the cylinder the burned 
gases. 





How Power is Originated 


The gas used is the result of a system of aspiration 
and vaporization through valve and chamber (car- 
buretor). The suction of piston stroke draws gasoline 
and air through properly proportioned valves and the 
mixture is hydrocarbon gas. 

The heat in cylinders caused by the rapid expansion 
of gases is radiated by means of water circulating rap- 
idly around the cylinder jacket. Circulation is effected 
by means of a pump, so that the water is forced from 
the jacket to the cooling coils forward. From these 
coils the heat is quickly radiated and the water cooled 
before again returning to cylinder jacket. The electric 
spark which ignites the gases is derived from dry cells, 
in connection with an induction coil. 

The power of the motor is communicated to the 
crank shaft, to which is attached a sprocket. Another 
sprocket is upon the rear axle, and the two are con- 
nected by the chain. 

Friction clutches within the transmission gear-case 
are controlled by levers convenient to the operator’s 
hand. By the use of these levers he engages the power 
and transmits its force to the driving sprocket. When 
the motor is in operation and the operator would drive 
the car forward or backward, he uses one lever or the 
other. Some of the most approved types of gas motors 
are equipped with a simple and effective throttle con- 
trol, which regulates the speed of motor and conse- 
quent speed of car. To illustrate, let us assume that we 
are riding at ten or twenty miles an hour and the speed 
of thirty miles should be desired. Instead of shifting 
gears to increase the speed of the car, it is only neces- 
sary to increase the pressure upon a convenient foot 
spring-button. If a reduction is required, it is only 
necessary to lessen the pressure upon the foot-button. 
Thus the operation and control become simple, but 
nevertheless effective. It is a clever arrangement for 
throttling the quantity of gas going into the cylinder 
or cylinders, as the case may be. 


Simplicity and Safety 


Simplicity is a cardinal virtue of the gasoline car, but 
safety is another. When properly built the gas engine, 
pound per horsepower, is lighter than anything else. 
This allows the builder greater freedom in making 
the under-frame and running-gear heavier and conse- 
quently stronger. The strength of running-gear ar- 
gues for safety to the finished product, and one has 
confidence in any structure having the advantage of 
strong foundation. 

The motor itself is as safe as the frame structure. 
While the steam cars employ gasoline under pressure, 
and with it a generous flame that is ever a source of 
watchfulness, there is nothing of the sort to cause con- 
cern to the operator of a gasoline vehicle. It is not 
gasoline, but the vapor thereof, that is employed for 
fuel. The vapor, with the proper admixture of air, is 
fed to a confined chamber in which it is exploded, or 
rather expanded, by successions of accurately timed 
elcctric sparks derived from the dry batteries. 


ELECTRICITY 
By Alexander Churchward 


OR city and town work, there can 
F hardly be any comparison between 
the electric automobile and the steam 
or gasoline, as the former type combines 
all the advantages without many of the 
disadvantages of either of the latter. 
The only drawback of any conse- 
quence to the electric vehicle is the 
time taken to recharge batteries; but 
as most of the smaller carriages, such 
as runabouts, have a capacity of from 
fifty to seventy miles, they are not 
often called upon to make more than 
one full-capacity run per day, and can 
therefore be charged at night. Where 
the larger vehicles are employed, such as 
cabs, ’buses and delivery wagons, the capacity of one 
charge ranging from twenty-five to forty miles, it is 
seldom that they have to cover a greater distance than 
the capacity of one charge between morning and noon, 
when the cab returns to stable or the delivery wagon 
returns to store for another load. Where many vehi- 
cles are employed, extra batteries are kept on charge, 
so that the change can be made in a very few minutes; 
and those that are in the rig, and only partially ex- 
hausted, can be connected to the charging line and 
recharged while the wagon is being reloaded. 

The electric automobile appeals to the general public 
by its simplicity, noiselessness and easy control and 
manipulation. As the electric motor is a rotary ma- 
chine, there are no reciprocating parts to cause jars and 
vibrations, especially at the low speeds which the city 
ordinances now call for. It is perfectly easy of control, 
so that the speed can be immediately changed from 
very slow to full speed without having to change the 
gear ratio or throw in and out clutches, as in the gaso- 
line, and without the puffing and exhaust steam of the 
steam rigs. As the motor will continue to revolve as 
long as current is supplied to it, it is not liable to stop 
and have to be started, like the gasoline engines. 
When a stop is made, the controller is moved to off 
position, the switch or plug opened, and everything is 
shut off and quiet; but ready at a moment’s notice to 
start again. With the gasoline, however, if the engine 
is not shut down, there is considerable vibration, noise 
and smell, and gasoline and water are being used. 
Also with the steam rig, the fire is still burning, and 
has to be reduced, so that at starting it takes time 
and sometimes trouble to be able to get under way. 


Easy to Handle and Control 


The operation and care are less difficult, as all the 
attention the motor requires is oil in the bearings and 
cleaning of the commutator once in a while. With the 
gasoline and steam cars, care is needed in keeping all 
the reciprocating parts properly keyed up and all the 
valves clean, which calls for a skilled mechanic. With 
the gasoline the sparking arrangements for exploding 
the mixture of gas and air have to be carefully watched 
and kept in good condition. With the steam, the air 
and water pumps have to be looked after continually. 

Again, with the electric, in case of accident or smash- 
up, there is no chance of an explosion or fire, as the 
oo carries no inflammable material such as gaso- 

ine. 

For ease of control nothing approaches the electric 
auto, as all speed changes can be made with one lever, 
and the motor can be reversed with the greatest ease. 

To-day people want an auto to go uphill, or over 
sandy or bad roads, as fast as it runs on the level, 
or on smooth surfaces; but let us stop to consider 
the power taken to do this: Take an electric run- 
about capable of running fifteen miles per hour on 
the level on dry asphalt or macadam; to climb a 7.5 
per cent grade at the same speed will take approxi- 
mately six times as much power, but if we drop the 
speed to 7.5 miles per hour, the energy will be only in- 
creased approximately two times, and the storage bat- 
teries will stand this for short runs. Again, taking 
paved or asphalt road as unity, the power required to 
go at the same speed through a sandy road will be in- 
creased at least seven times. It is therefore necessary, 
with an electric carriage, to go slower uphill and 
through bad roads than on the level. However, the 
operator does not have to adjust the controller to take 
care of this condition, which would have to be done 
with either the gasoline or steam, as the electric motor 
is entirely automatic and slows down and increases its 
turning moment without drawing too much current 
from the battery, and immediately speeds up directly 
the level or good roads are again reached. 
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Uses of the Automobile 


Apparently the motor vehicle is about to enter into every field of human endeavor. 


The lover of adventurous 


sport, the seeker of quiet recreative amusement, and the strenuous business man are all alike interested. The 
several phases of the subject are here presented by writers whose names are recognized as authorities 


SPEED 
By J. Dunbar Wright 


PEED, above all else, is the conquer- 
S ing quality of the automobile. In 
being able to bridge distance and 
save time is found its razson d’étre. 
Not because it could traverse the 
highway without the horse did it find 
favor, but because it could beat the 
horse. It answered the demand for 
stronger and swifter means of individ- 
ual transportation that has been con- 
stant since man’s first-born crawled 
on fours. It was not as a draught 
vehicle that it was conceived. It was 
not at first wrought out as a long- 
distance traveller. It was not prof- 
fered as an economical proposition. 
: Its prime commendation was that of 
being a road vehicle that would go over the ground 
more quickly. 

In the development of the motor car as a vehicle of 
utility for social and commercial use, the sport has led 
the way. It was by the observation of racing cars that 
the weak points of engines and of body frames were 
learned. The greater the speed the greater the strain, 
was an axiom quickly realized, and the racetrack has 
been the great proving-ground of the manufacturer. 

There is in a few months to be an international speed 
contest for the championship of the world and the car 
that wins the race will be reckoned to be the best prod- 
uct of the several nations. This will be the third an- 
nual contest for the Bennett international cup, and it 
will be the first one in which the United States has 
been formally a competitor. That the American maker, 
who started to build seriously several years later than 
did those in Europe, now deems his product sufficiently 
far advanced to compete in an open field of no favor 
against all nations is in itself an eloquent epitome of 
the progress that has been made in the speed and sta- 
bility of American machines. The race for the grand 
trophy is a heroic one. In bowling along at express- 
train speed, mishaps and breakdowns are expected. 


Some Wonderful Records 


The records of chief interest in automobiling are 
those of the unit distances—a mile and a kilometre 
straightaway. Both of these now belong in France, 
but that is about all that can not be claimed by Ameri- 
cans. All the track records, from one mile to ten, have 
been made here. In glancing over the history of speed 
records, it is interesting to note that America was the 
first place in which was reached the mark of a mile in 
one minute or less, and this from the inception of the 
sport had been the aim of all. From 1897, when mod- 
ern automobile-making may be said to have become a 
practical industry, until rgor, the record of a mile in 57 
4-5 seconds, made by Charles M. Murphy riding a bi- 
cycle in the vacuous wake of a railroad train, was the 
speediest performance of man on the road apart from 
rail-guided cars. In September, 1go1, on the Coney 
Island Boulevard, Henry Fournier travelled a mile, 
straightaway, in 51 4-5 seconds. The best records rec- 
ognized by the Automobile Club of France in August, 
IgoI, were 1.11, made by Leon Serpollet with a steam 
vehicle, and 1.12 2-5, made by Lorraine-Barrow with a 
gasoline car. The French record for a kilometre (.621 
mile) at that time was 35 4-5 seconds, by a steam ma- 
chine, Serpollet, and 41 4-5 by a gasoline car, Mercedes. 

The American record of 51 4-5 seconds stood until 
August, 1902, when W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., lowered it 
in France to 48 2-5 seconds and established the new 
mark of 29 2-5 seconds for the kilometre. In Novem- 
ber, Fournier reduced the one-mile figures to 47.25 sec- 
onds, but a few days later a Paris merchant, making the 
trial under the pseudonym of ‘‘Augieres,’’ lowered the 
mile record to 46 seconds flat and the kilometre figures 
to 29 seconds. Subsequently Fournier made the kilo- 
metre in the same time, and a technicality of the 
French rules gives him the title to the record. There 
those records now stand. 

A couple of new records were made on the road here 
on May 31, last year, during the single highway races 
that were held. These were a mile in 1.12 by a steam 
machine and a kilometre in 46 1-5 seconds by an electric 
car. The accident which closed those speed trials acted 
as an effectual proscription to road racing. 

Against the record of 46 seconds, straightaway, there 
is the American track record of a mile in 1.02 made by 
Alexander Winton, and also the record of 1.01 1-5 made 
by Bernard Oldfield, which was undoubtedly performed, 
although not officially rag ge because of non-compli- 
ance with a technicality of the rules. 
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PLEASURE 
By Charles J. Glidden 


O ATTEMPT description of the 
4% pleasures of automobiling is a tall 
task, and yet the pleasures seem so 
plain as scarce to need description. 
It is not merely the pleasure of out- 
of-doors, which implies healthful pleas- 
ure, but it is the pleasure of going far 
afield, of getting close to Nature, of 
obtaining that change of scene which 
is more restful and invigorating than 
tons of tonic. 

There is not room for doubt that this 
branch of automobiling, touring, will 
receive constantly increasing attention 
from all concerned in automobiles. It 
well deserves it. There is no other 

vehicle that permits such full enjoyment. No horse, 
no bicycle (unless it be a motor bicycle), no convey- 
ance but a railroad train permits fifteen, twenty or 
more miles per hour—hour after hour, day after day. 
The horse, faithful friend, is physically limited; no 
humane person would think of driving him seventy, 
eighty or one hundred miles per day; or, if the feat 
were attempted, and if it failed to kill the animal, it is 
certain that no amount of doctoring would enable him 
to travel the following day. The horse for touring 
is ‘‘out of it.’’ The bicycle is slow and toilsome. As 
for the railroad train, what pleasure or satisfaction is 
there in travelling per time-table and in ‘‘seeing things” 
from car windows? 


The Solution of the Travel Problem 


The motor car solves all questions. It has none of 
the limitations or toil incident to horseflesh and bicy- 
cles, and with it one may go as slow or as fast or as far 
as he wills; he may make his own time-table and then 
break it when and where or how he will; or he may 
travel without regard to time-tables. He stops when 
and where he pleases and as long as he pleases, for 
whatever he pleases. His are not car-window views, 
nor are his pleasures selfish. It is rare to meet an 
automobilist travelling in solitary companionship. The 
big, roomy, comfortable, tonneau-bodied cars, well 
named touring cars, are not like the bicycle, ‘‘built 
for one,’’ but for four at least. It means that the 
whole family may share the pleasure. 

This touring spirit has spread amazingly during the 
past year. The value of the motor car for such pleas- 
ure has been generally recognized; indeed what was 
once a tour has now become a run. We read of men 
going from New York to Philadelphia or from Boston 
to New York in a short half-day in one case and little 
more than a full day in the other. The last college 
football game at New Haven afforded an illustration of 
the automobilist’s disposition to go far afield. To view 
the game, several of them ‘“‘ran up’ from New York 
and nearly as many ‘‘ran down”’ from Boston—the lat- 
ter a matter of nearly one hundred and fifty miles. 
Such pleasure jaunts are as nothing. But where is the 
horseman who has driven far beyond his city’s limits 
or knows the beauties of hill and dale that lie beyond? 

The touring spirit has carried abroad several parties 
of automobile tourists, and it is with the experiences of 
the longest tour of the sort in mind that I am able to 
vouch for the pleasures of the motor car. 


The Joys of Touring 


In thirty-eight days we completed five thousand one 
hundred and twenty-five miles without mishap of any 
kind. On the entire trip no attempt at speed was 
made, our average being about twenty miles per hour, 
which is a very fair gait when the route taken is con- 
sidered, as several mountains were crossed and many 
steep grades negotiated. A remarkable fact is that but 
ten minutes were used for repairs, not including tire 
punctures, throughout the journey, which undoubtedly 
is a record also for ‘reliability’ runs. The route was 
laid out in great detail last winter by the use of sixty 
pieces of touring club literature, maps, etc.: the lat- 
ter I found to be of great service as running charts, 
as we hardly ever turned on to the wrong road. We 
passed through seventeen hundred cities and towns, 
and on the basis of the actual count, Bordeaux to 
Tours, two hundred and twenty miles, we passed, on 
the entire drive, probably one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand vehicles and two million people, and traversed 
handsome broad boulevards, narrow winding streets, 
gentle embowered lanes, up treacherous mountain road- 
ways and down more dangerous steeps, gliding along 
the banks of rushing waters through deep and narrow 
ravines, amid the finest scenery of Europe. 





COMMERCE 


By E¢win Emerson, Jr. 


UST as America has proved the chosen 
J ground for the most successful devel- 
opment of steam railways and electric 
trolleys, so, too, this country may be ex- 
pected to outstrip all others in its profit- 
able application of automobile propulsion 
to the carrying trade; indeed, it is al- 
ready foremost in the production of such 
vehicles, and this notwithstanding that 
the English makers were first in the field 
with their steam lorries. 

A few years ago the number of success- 
fully operated automobile delivery wag- 
ons in America could almost be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. They were 
mostly show vehicles designed wholly 

for advertising purposes. Nowadays, the employment 
of automobiles, no matter how showy, for mere ad- 
vertising would be a wasted effort in a city like New 
York or Chicago. They have grown altogether too 
common. The heavy automobile trucks of brewers, 
builders and express companies that can now be seen 
almost daily rumbling through the streets of New 
York, laden down with burdens that would stagger 
four-in-hand teams of dray-horses, were never in the 
category of advertisng mediums. 

Opinions are still divided as to the best motive power 
for the propulsion of such heavy automobiles. By far 
the greater number of American commercial automo- 
biles are electrically propelled. Most of them are owned 
and operated in New York City. Indeed, but a small 
fraction of all commercial automobiles now in existence 
in America are to be seen outside of New York. 

Altogether not much more than a dozen of the auto- 
mobile delivery wagons of New York are run by gaso- 
line. This may be due to the fact that but one manu- 
facturer of gasoline vehicles has produced delivery 
wagons; all of the others, while admitting that the fu- 
ture is rich in possibilities, are strangely indifferent 
to the subject; or it may be due to the noise, the inelas- 
ticity of gasoline motive power, or to a dozen other 
causes. Certain it is that the gasoline commercial vehi- 
cle appears to have made practically no progress. 


Speedy Delivery Wagons 


Of the commercial automobiles propelled with steam 
by all odds the greater number are used for newspaper 
delivery. In this service, which requires constant 
stops with intermittent bursts of high speed, they 
have given more satisfaction than the others. Still, 
it is to be noted that their original number has dwin- 
dled to less than a dozen. They appear to have been 
too lightly built to withstand the wear and tear of hard 
and continuous usage on the city streets, although their 
value as time-savers is admitted by those who use them. 

‘‘They certainly beat horse delivery for speed, ai- 
though we have some pretty. speedy horses,’’ said the 
manager of a New York -newspaper, ‘‘but the gain in 
despatch is not enough to pay for the heavier cost in 
repairs.’”’ 

Of other steam automobiles employed for commercial 
purposes in New York one of the most notable is a 
heavy steam lorry used by the Adams Express Company. 
This vehicle has a smokestack and engine cab for the 
driver, and generally resembles a traction engine more 
than a delivery wagon. It appears to have given suffi- 
cient satisfaction to warrant the construction of an- 
other with certain signal improvements, one of which 
is the elimination of the smokestack. According to 
the inventor, a Hungarian, this machine has given 
entire satisfaction, carrying several tons daily for 
distances varying from twelve to twenty miles. 

As stated above, most American commercial automo- 
biles are electrically propelled. While the wastage 
caused by the burning out of batteries comes high, 
their easy and absolutely noiseless operation, com- 
bined with possibilities of high power and the fact 
that the power is unaffected by weather conditions, is 
such a strong point in their favor that it is enough 
with most purchasers to outweigh the cost. Accord- 
ing to the president of the company which manufac- 
tures most of the electric commercial automobiles, 
there are altogether some two hundred and fifty of 
these machines in operation in the United States. 
Of these two hundred and fifty some two hundred 
are in New York, the others finding distribution 
through the rest of the country. This same gentle- 
man estimates the total number of commercial auto- 
mobiles in the United States at less than three hundred 
and fifty. Within a few years he predicts the number 
will have risen to more than ten thousand. 











for which Buckridge had been watching, swung 

through the gateway of the /errasse, and came to 
a sobbing, choking standstill at some little distance 
from the table whereat, with affected philosophy, he 
had spent a full hour over a single amer-menthe. To 
be dismissed from the luxury of the after-breakfast 
lounge in the garden of the Villa Rossignol before he 
had finished his coffee was sufficiently annoying; to 
pedal up the long hill of the route de Poissy and along 
the four dusty kilometres to St. Germain was yet more 
in the nature of a martyrdom, while to sit for sixty 
leaden minutes at the Pavillon Henri IV. awaiting the 
arrival of a girl he had never seen was almost beyond 
the bounds of human endurance. If any one but Louisa 
Carnby had put him to this test—! However, the milk 
was spilled. There was no use crying over it. And, 
all said and done, the girl was there. 

A very unusual young person, Miss Lucretia Gedney, 
said Buckridge to himself, as he waited for his change 
—unusual not only in the lack of conventionality which 
prompted her to 
run a twenty 
horsepower rac- 
ing Panhard from 
Paris to St. Ger- 
main, with only a 
young and dan- 
gerously good- 
looking chauffeur 
for company, but 
unusual, as well, 
in appearance. 
For by this time / 
the object of his 
mission had dis- 
engaged herself 
from her dust- 
cape and lap cov- 
ering, and had 
removed the frog-eyed touring mask which had hid her 
face, and Buckridge was pleasantly aware of daringly 
bright eyes, a pertly tilted nose, a complexion of deli- 
cate rose-pink and the trimmest of slender figures in a 
cloth gown that absolutely murmured of the rue de 
la Paix. 

He rose, with a furtive tug at his scarf and another 
at his waistcoat, and approached the big automobile, 
which suddenly abandoned its coughing as he drew 
near, and fell to purring like a mammoth cat. The 
girl was busy with her gloves. The dangerously good- 
looking chauffeur was halfway under the vehicle, tink- 
ering with unknowable things as is the way of his kind. 

“I’m sure this is Miss Gedney,”’ said Buckridge, ad- 
vancing, cap in hand. 

“It’s rude to contradict,’’ promptly retorted the 
young lady addressed, ‘‘but if you’re sure, you have 
the advantage of me.”’ 

“Of course! I beg your pardon. My name is Buck- 
ridge—Spencer Buckridge—and I've been sent over 
from Poissy to meet you. Mrs. Carnby thought you 
might not know the way to the Villa Rossignol. 
Didn’t she write you?” 

The girl appeared to reflect. 

“IT don’t seem to remember her writing me anything 
about you,’’ she said, presently, ‘“‘but then, Mrs. Carnby 
is so forgetful. However, her premises were quite 
right: I don’t know the way to the Villa Rossignol. 
Is it far?’’ 

‘Oh, a quarter hour in this sort of thing; longer, of 
course, on a wheel. That’s the way Icame over from 
Poissy. It was jolly dusty. I hope you'll excuse the 
appearance of these togs.”’ 

“Your come-to-meeting costume? I should be fas- 
tidious, indeed! I think I shall get down. There’s 
something wrong with the carburetor, and it may take 
a little time to fix. Edouard!” 

The chauffeur, a brilliant vermilion in the face, and 
perspiring profusely, emerged from beneath the auto- 
mobile at the summons. 

“Edouard, arrange tout ca. And then call me. 
going to take an ice with Monsieur Buckridge.”’ 

“‘Sa—ay!’’ volunteered the dangerously good-looking 
chauffeur. 

‘‘Latsse-mot faire. Je me connats, n'est ce pas?” 
retorted the girl imperatively. 

‘Handsome chap, that,’’ said Buckridge to himself, 
as they made their way to one of the tables on the 
se, “but a bit free-and-easy. What was that 
he added, aloud. 
est?’ asked the girl, narrowing her eyes. 
That means ‘all right,’ as 


|’ WAS four o'clock before the big green Panhard, 


“I’m sure tais is Miss Gedney” 


Iam 


lerrasse, 
he said?’’ 

a Os Jy 
“Don’t you know French? 
near as may be.”’ 

“Oh! No, I'm not on to the lingo very well, as yet. 
I’m only over five weeks.”’ 

“From England?’ 





reaching over,.prodded him sharply in the side 


The Girl in the Green Panhard 


By Guy Wetmore Carry] 
ILLUSTRATED BY H. B. EDDY 


‘‘From the States. What will you have?”’ 

“T don’t know. That depends on you—you’re treat- 
ing, aren’t you? I think what I would /zhe is a café 
parfait. Whether I shall get it or not is quite another 
question !”’ 

‘‘You shall have whatever you wish, that I can give 
you,” said Buckridge, gallantly. ‘‘How funny of Mrs. 
Carnby not to have explained about me. She put you 
in such an awkward position, didn’t she?’ 

‘“‘Wronged me by not writing me? However, I shall 
forgive her. All’s well that ends well, you know, and 
I see that I shall get more out of coming than I 
expected.”’ 

“Thank you. And, you know, I find you very cou- 
rageous, to be running a big machine like that one, all 
by yourself.’’ 

‘“‘Am I? I don’t feel so. 
poor people who don’t bubble. 
the proverbial lilies of the field. 
toil not, but then—neither do they spin! 
I have my—er—my chauffeur.’’ 

“Some brilliant brain has called it ‘show-fur.’ 
you heard?”’ 

‘‘No. And I’m vain enough to think mine is better. 
I call it ‘fer show,’ because I can’t imagine anything 
more useless when one knows the machine.”’ 

In his inner consciousness Buckridge was showering 
benedictions upon the unwitting head of Louisa Carnby. 
She must have had a purpose, and known what she was 
about, into the bargain, in sending him to meet Miss 
Gedney. Other women had tried to marry him off—it 
is a passion with certain women—and he had waited 
patiently for them to produce the right girl. Time 
and tide, says the saw, wait for no man—in the generic 
sense. It is different with time and the un-tied. They 
have been known to wait indefinitely! 

And this, to Buckridge’s way of thinking, was the 
right girl! He dwelt, in a kind of ecstasy, upon the 
ripple of her ruddy hair, the snap and sparkle of her 
keen, gray eyes, the play of her mobile, sensitive lips, 
whereon her speech lay laughing before the words were 
born. To his credit be it said that the great green 
Panhard, proof positive of somewhat more than ample 
means, played no part in his calculations. Buckridge 
péere had left a will, and hence a way, to dispense with 
mercenary motives. 

And she was to be a week at Mrs. Carnby’s, and in a 
week—with a boat on the Seine—with moonlight—with 
the garden of the villa—with the nightingales— 

“Oh, lud!’’ said Buckridge, inwardly. ‘‘4// things 
are possible!’’ 

Aloud, he answered her last remark. 

‘“‘No doubt—when one does! Only, I don’t! I’ve 
never had much experience, even of riding in the 
things, and as for understanding the principle, I gave 
that up long ago.”’ 

“Don’t you know anything about an automobile?’’ 
she asked, with an air of incredulity. 

‘Absolutely, no.”’ 

He was going on to express the hope that his igno- 
rance might be bettered during the week of her stay at 
Mrs. Carnby’s, when their ¢é¢e-a-/éte was interrupted 
by the approach of the dangerously good-looking 
chauffeur. That young man evidently had some- 
thing on his mind. He spoke at some length, and 
with such speed that Buckridge’s very limited knowl- 
edge of the vernacular gave him not the most remote 
clew to the subject under discussion. At first, he 
thought this to be himself. Edouard had, in the first 
instance, indulged in a lei- 
surely stare which was irri- 
tatingly near to insolence, 
and several times there- 
after, as he was speaking, 
he glanced toward Buck- 
ridge in a manner decidedly 
suggestive. 

The girl replied with the 
same startling rapidity, and 
now it was evident that the 
topic was not Buckridge, 
but the Panhard. They 
both looked toward it fre- 
quently, and gradually the 
face of the chauffeur 
cleared and_ brightened, 
and at last with a smile— 
unenthusiastic, it is true, but still a smile—he left 
them again alone. 

‘‘Isn’t that provoking?’’ demanded the girl. 


I am always sorry for the 
They remind me of 
To be sure, they 
Besides, 


Had 





“You shall have whatever you wish” 





“Isn’t what provoking?’’ asked Buckridge, somewhat 
abashed. ‘‘You both spoke so fast that I couldn’t un- 
derstand a word.”’ 

His companion laughed, without apparent relevancy. 

“Oh, couldn’t you?”’ she said. ‘‘I forgot. Well, the 
carburetor’s cooling off, and, you know, one has to keep 
it almost redhot if one wants to go atall. SoI’m afraid 
we'll have to be moving. What will you do about your 
wheel?”’ 

“Oh, leave it here. I can get it at any time. 
drive over every day or so.” 

Then he found himself in the green Panhard, duly 
supplied with a touring mask, which the girl drew from 
beneath the cushion. 

“We go by the straight road,’’ he said, ‘‘the route 
de Poissy, you know. I'll show you the proper turn- 
ing when wefcome to it.”’ 

“Very good—and I must tell "you one thing. I’m 
going to give you a little exhibition of speed, and 
there’s so much noise and dust and so forth, that 
there’s absolutely no use in trying to say anything. 
I shan’t be able to hear you, if you do.” 

‘Right you are!’’ said Buckridge cheerfully. 
won’t hear a peep from me.”’ 

The Panhard was sobbing and choking again now, 
and presently they were jolting over the cobbles of 
the town streets. Five minutes of skilful piloting, 
around sharp corners and over tramway tracks, and 
they emerged upon the route de Poissy. Here the 
girl leaned to one side, and with a determined push 
of her small,‘firm hand shoved the speed lever forward, 
and, like a spurred horse, the big machine plunged out 
upon the wide, white road. 

As Buckridge had confessed, his experience of auto- 
mobiling was extremely limited. Certainly, he had no 
conception of what a twenty horsepower racing Pan- 
hard could do. The sobbing melted imperceptibly into 
a dull roar, and, before he realized that the change had 
come, the forest on either hand was no more than a 
flying film of green. The wind was with them, but of 
a sudden they 
caught it, and 
it turned and 
smote them vi- 
ciously. Buck- 
ridge saw the 
intersecting 
forest roads as 
thin clefts in 
the swirl of fo- 
liage. A steam 
tram, headed 
toward St. Ger- 
main, appeared 
in the far dis- 
tance, leaped 
furiously at 
them, and was 
gone, with a 
squawk of its ' 

h orn, and a The chauffeur was perspiring profusely 
faint, derisive 

cheer, which seemed to be instantly stifled, from a 
band of laborers on the back platform. Before Buck- 
ridge fully understood the speed at which they were 
going, the bridge of the Paris-Nord spanned the road- 
way, and they were in the streets of Poissy. 

“It’s the next turn to the left,’’ he said, as they 
slowed up slightly, out of regard for the children and 
dogs. ‘‘It’s the next—no, by Jove! it was the /as¢ turn 
—to the left! Here! I say!” 

They were approaching the bridge across the Seine. 
Buckridge ventured to touch his companion on the arm. 

‘“‘T say!’ he shouted, his voice mounting shrilly above 
the whirr of the motor. ‘‘You’ve madea mistake. The 
Villa Rossignol is back there—way back!’ 

He half rose in his seat, victim to a consuming excite- 
ment. Already they were pounding over the cobbled 
roadway of the bridge. He gabbled on, his explanations 
gradually losing coherence, as the girl manifested no 
consciousness that he was speaking. As they reached 
the further side, he desperately abandoned the effort 
to make himself heard and fairly clutched her elbow. 
Whereat the mask turned slowly, and surveyed him 
enigmatically out of its goggle eyes. 

Buckridge was sensible of presenting a spectacle of 
fatuous imbecility. He had resorted to gesticulation, 
and was jerking his right thumb over his shoulder in 
the direction of Poissy, and chopping the air with his 
left forefinger, in the manner of an orchestra leader 
beating staccato time. In the midst of which eloquent 
pantomime the girl calmly turned from him, bent once 
more, and deliberately drove the speed lever to the last 
notch! 

In the stupefaction ensuant upon this remarkable 
outcome of his efforts, Buckridge sat back in his seat, 
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folded his dust-grayed arms and stared gloomily before 
him. He was quite candid in informing himself that 
he did not in the least understand. In the situation 
there was but one consolation. Evidently, they could 





He had resorted to gesticulation 


not go on at this speed forever. Sooner or later there 
must come a slackening, a halt even, and then—expla- 
nations! And Mrs. Carnby had informed him that 
Miss Lucretia Gedney was a trifle erratic. Ahem—yes. 
As usual, Mrs. Carnby was quite right. 

The speed, which before had been furious, was now 
terrific. The road was white and broad, as hard as 
flint, as level as a table, and as straight as a rule; yet, 
under the urging of its powerful motor, the Panhard 
rocked and swayed like a sailboat in a following sea. 
The wind whipped out of space with a high, thin whine. 
The dust, caught in the vacuum behind, whirled after 
and settled on them in clouds. The noise of their head- 
long flight was indescribable. Details of the passing 
landscape winked at them and were gone. Market 
wagons, laboring along the road ahead, seemed to 
jerk backward, and vanished ere Buckridge could have 
told the color of the horses which drew them. The 
—, lining the way, twenty feet apart, rippled past 
ike palings seen from the windows of a ie pom It was 
riding on a rocket, thought Buckridge, and paid a men- 
tal tribute to the pathetic finale of the stick. 

Suddenly he remembered the dangerously good-look- 
ing chauffeur and turned, to find him on the rear seat, 
with his head thrown back, raptly contemplating the 
sky through the goggles of his mask. Buckridge, reach- 
ing over, prodded him sharply in the side. The victim of 
this unprovoked liberty removed his left leg from across 
his right, placed his right across his left, and gave no 
further evidence that he was a sentient being. 

* * * * * * * * 


Beyond them, over the levels to the left, the Seine 
gleamed in short reaches between the trees and was 
flecked, shortly, with the sails of little yachts, leaning 
to and fro in the wind, and, at sight of these, he re- 
membered the international races at Meulan and looked 
for the town. It appeared presently, scrambling des- 
perately out of the distance, and scuttled past them, 
‘ with barking of dogs and the glare of whitewashed 
walls. Then, for a long time, they sped through open 
country, spiked with poplars and smiling with vine- 
yards. Once they crossed a railway line, occasionally 
they swept through little straggling groups of cot- 
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tages, undeserving the name of village, but always 
they thundered on, on, on. 

‘““‘We are headed straight for le HAvre,’’ reflected 
Buckridge, ‘‘so there’s one comfort. We can’t cross 
the Channel in this devil wagon. We’ll simply save 
to stop when it comes to that! 

‘But again,’’ he continued to himself, ‘perhaps we’ll 
continue to go round and round France indefinitely, 
like a kind of motor Flying Dutchman or Wandering 
Jew. Let’s see—Normandy—Brittany—the west coast 
—the Pyrenees—Marseilles—Monte Carlo! Oh, well! 
I shall see the country at all events. But, upon my 
soul, I never saw a woman who had less to say for her- 
self. And I’m kidnapped, by Jove!—and by a cracking 
fine-looking kid at that!’ 

At last he was beginning to be amused, and smiled in- 
wardly; for he had a humor of his own, had Buckridge. 

‘‘Round and round France!’’ he went on, pursuing 
his fancy, ‘‘for all the world like the old carrousel in 
Central Park! ‘Who’s got the gold ring? Ride again!’ 
| Jove, the gold ring mightn’t be such a bad thing, 
after all. Such a cracking fine-looking kid!” 

And, despite the dust, despite the noise, despite the 
predicament in which he found himself, Buckridge ac- 
tually chuckled. 

The big green Panhard slackened speed at last, after 
passing through the town of Limay, and snored con- 
tentedly over the big bridge into Mantes. Presently, 
they were chunk-chunking through the streets of the 
latter, and, five minutes later, they swung in at a gate- 
way and came to a shuddering halt in the courtyard of 
the Hétel du Grand Cerf. Here, very gravely, and 
still in silence, the girl removed her mask and cape, 
and, stepping from the automobile, proceeded to one of 
the little tables near the doorway of the hotel. Buck- 
ridge followed, his inward chuckle unsubsided. His 
was the felicitous feeling of having the upper hand. 

“There are trains back to Poissy every little while,’ 
observed the girl, as they took their places. 

‘“‘Are there?’ answered Buckridge. ‘‘Do you know, 
I can barely conceive of a more remotely interesting 
item of information? You didn’t finish your café par- 
fait at St. Germain. Won’t you have the rest now?” 

‘*Thank you.” 

She looked about her with a faint air of interest, and 
began to hum—a curious little air, with curious little 
words, still more curiously emphasized. 

““*A tisk-et, a task-et, a green and yellow dask-et; I 
wrote a letter ¢o my love, and oz the way I dropped 
it—’”’ 

““A dit-tle boy, he picked it up and Put it in his 
ock-et!’’’ complemented Buckridge abruptly. ‘‘ Where, 
in the name of mercy, did you learn that?” 

He no longer imagined that he had the upper hand. 

‘‘I’m sure I can’t remember now,”’’ answered the girl. 
‘It was so long ago. Why do you ask?”’ 

Buckridge placed his elbows on the table and his chin 
in his doubled hands. 

‘‘Because,’’ he said, ‘‘a little girl I once knew used to 
sing it. We were very little folks, then, and it came 
into some kind of a game, where we all sat in a circle 
and one walked around, and sang that song and dropped 
a handkerchief, and—well, I don’t remember the rest. 
Ait all events, it was her favorite game. She was lame, 
poor little thing, and used to dot and carry one all 
round the circle. I can see her yet, limping in time 
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to the music—‘a /7sk-et, a tashk-et, a green and yellow 
bask-et—’ We were very seriously in love with each 
other in those days.” 

He looked at the girl narrowly and smiled, tenderly, 
yet with a certain complacency, for now in all reality 
the upper hand was his. 

“‘T had almost forgotten her,’’ he added. 

“One doesn’t like to be forgotten,”’ she said reflect- 


ively, ‘‘even when one is little and lame. One re- 
sents it.’’ 
‘‘Not always in a fashion so remarkable! And I find 


that one not only gets over being little, but gets over 
being lame as well. I can’t tell you how glad I am of 
that—how very, very glad and thankful.”’ 

The girl’s eyes came round to his audaciously.” 

‘‘Have you the faintest idea why you are here?’’ she 
demanded. 

‘‘My good looks—my general air of fascination,’’ re- 
turned Buckridge easily. ‘‘One can hardly blame you 
for yielding to the temptation to run off with me.”’ 

‘“What was her name?”’ she asked irrelevantly. 

“‘Her namie? Whose name?” 

‘“‘Why, the girl’s, the little lame girl’s. You ought to 
remember. You say you used to be in love with her.” 

“Did I say used to? That wasa slip of the tongue 
Her name was Kitty—Kitty Kaswell.’”’ 

“Oh! Er—I forgot to tell you that there’s a train 
every now and again for Poissy. Mrs. Carnby—’’ 

‘‘Nice woman, isn’t she?’’ 

‘*How should I know?” 

“Oh! All out of trumps, eh?’’ 

‘We're touring, you know,”’ she answered, ignoring 
his tone of triumph, ‘‘my chauffeur and I. He’s my 
brother—Eddie. Why, don’t you remember—that; is, 
he’s my brother.”’ 

‘‘Ah! Then per- 
haps he can lend 
mf pajamas. I 
have a singular 
fancy to spend the 
night here, now 
that I’ve come so 
far. Do you know 
if it’s a good ho- 
tel?’’ 

“It has been 
called Za créme de 
Mantes,’ said the 
girl very gravely, 
“but I—I forgot—you do not understand French.’ 

‘*Enough for that. It has a sufficiently cordial sound. 
I think I shall stay. By the way, do carburetors really 
get cool?”’ 





He was presented to the chauffeur 


, 


” 


“TI thought not! Would you, who speak French, be 
so kind as to ask the waiter to get me 16 Poissy on the 
telephone?”’ 

Fifteen minutes later he returned and was duly pre- 
sented to the dangerously good-looking chauffeur. 

‘‘Glad to meet you,’’ said the latter. ‘‘One learns 
something every day. I never knew before that there 
were two green Panhards in France.”’ 

‘So far as I am concerned,’’ answered Buckridge, 
“that remains to be proved. But we were talking of 
Kitty Kaswell. I wonder if her name is still—’”’ 

““Yes,”’ said Kitty, ‘‘it is.”’ 
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ODOMETER 


tells the distance exactly 


HE maker or dealer who fits the Veeder Odometer 
regularly does not fear facts. Remember ¢hat 
when purchasing your “Auto.” 

Makers of “tin” machines are afraid of its truth- 
ful record. 

Thirty leading makers considered the Veeder 
essential to the full enjovment of riding and supplied 
it free on their vehicles in 1902. 

All reliable manufacturers will fit it FREE if you 
ask for it when ordering your machine. 

A 24-page Catalogue for the asking 
THE VEEDER MFG. CO. 15 Sargent Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Odometers, Cyclometers, Counters, Tachometers, Fine Castings 

















The Pleasures of Automobiling 
will be greatly enhanced by the use of 


Hartford » Dunlop 
PNEUMATIC TIRES 


The Original and «‘Model”’ Types of Single 
Tube and Double Tube Tire Construction. 





Appreciating the fact that requirements vary as to Sin- 
gle Tube and Detachable Tire Construction, we offer 
the most reliable of both types—The Honest Standards 


They were Best Years Ago, and Years of Intelligently Persistent, 
“areiully Directed Effort Has Made Them Better To-day. 


Where Quality is desired—where Comfort, Durability, 
and Protection against Annoyances is wanted—-where 
All-’round Satisfaction is demanded —these tires 
should be adopted. Let us prove this to you by 
sending you signed statements from some of the 
most prominent makers and users in this country. 


The HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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The HAYNES-APPERSON 


is unique. It is its own type. It has proved the 
best for American Roads—better than Foreign types 
—better than the so-called ‘‘American type” of 
motor car. It is the oldest make in America—one 
of the oldest in the world—the most thoroughly 


developed. 





We are about to issue (in addition to our regular catalogue) an 
interesting booklet that tells wy it is the best. Shall we put you 
down for one? You will greatly oblige us by naming this 
publication when you write. Catalogue FREE, too. ... .*. .’ 


RUNABOUT PHAETON SURREY 


$1200 -$1500 $1800 


Tonneau—ready for spring—particulars later. 


HAYNES-APPERSON CO., Kokomo, Ind., U. S. A. 
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Typewriter 


It is a time saver, a labor saver, 
a trouble saver, an expense 
saver, and a business builder 
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T IS ONLY within the last year that the 


American manufacturer of the automobile riages. 
ways been his own chauffeur. 


has proved that he can make a machine which 

can be relied upon. It is possible to-day to 
speak with some positiveness of the qualities of 
American-made machines. The element of dan- 
ger was practically eliminated long before. But 
until within a year it was not possible to say 
anything about an American automobile’s ca- 
yacity for either speed or power, without keep- 
ing constantly in mind the probability that the ma- 
chine would get out of order at the very time when 
reliability was most to be desired of it. 

Until the automobile maker could produce a machine 
that was reliable, it was merely a freak and could not 
have an assured place in either the business or the 
pleasure of the people. It could be little more than 
a toy at the best. The business man might use it as a 
delivery wagon, and consider that its unreliability was 
compensated for by the public attention which it at- 
tracted asa novelty. But the self-propelling wagon or 
truck or carriage could not become a permanent insti- 
tution until the business man knew that it would serve 
him more cheaply, more safely, more swiftly and more 
certainly than a horse. It has been demonstrated within 
a year that such a claim may now fairly be made for 
the automobile industry. The machine has passed out 
of the toy stage. 


Constant Improvement 


This, of course, means a great deal to the man who 
uses his machine as most machines are used to-day, 
for recreation. ‘The manufacturer can not well let the 
standard of reliability of his recreation wagons fall be- 
low that which he establishes for his business wagons. 
The man who can afford to own an automobile for his 
pleasure can afford to own one that he knows will not 
turn pleasure into disgust and chagrin by leaving him 
stranded ten or fifty or a hundred miles from his desti- 
nation through no fault of his own. 

It has been a constant delight to me, since I took up 
automobiling three years ago, to assure myself that the 
self-propelling carriage was gaining in reliability each 
year. It could not become a permanent institution 
otherwise. My first machine was a Benz, Mannheim, 


The Picturesque, 


O THOSE who in the love of the automobile 
hold communion with its visible forms it speaks 
a various language. To one it murmurs in misty 
clouds of steam; to another it whispers in the 
sibilant sparkle of electricity; to another it declaims in 
the malodorous expression gasoline; and there are 
others yet to hear from, for the power of the auto’s 
utterance is still in its babblinghood, and the longest 
head is yet short of the limit of mechanics. 

But to one and all it cries in the volapuk of velocity, 

intelligible everywhere: 
“Do you auto? Well, you ought to, 
If you want to do the stunt 
That will break you, or will take you 
To the everlasting front.” 

It is a true cry, too, albeit the novice begins to think 
before he has been autoing a great while that the ratio 
of breaks to the distance traversed is mathematically 
lopsided, as well as financially embarrassing. This is 
not mentioned here as one of the amusing features of 
auto life. A bill for repairs is no joke. 

To look at the auto on parade, gliding smoothly by 
as if it were made of molasses and oil, or to see it re- 
posing serenely in its velvet stall, the uninitiated could 
be easily convinced that it was the one perfect and joy- 
ous thing in this vale of tears. So are the uninitiated 
affected by a pretty woman under the same felicitous 
circumstances. Yet—however, let us not become per- 
sonal. The auto is new and may be susceptible to 
improvement. 


Ever been Chased by a Devil-@Q@Wagon? 


Out of the seventy-eight millions of people in this 
great, glorious and growing republic of ours, only about 
twenty-five thousand run autos. The other seventy- 
seven million nine hundred and seventy-five thousand 
are run by autos. If the reader has never been chased 
by one, he must live in a very remote district, or the 
autos are phenomenally tame in his neighborhood. 
Why there are so few autoists is probably due to the 
fact that our millionaire contingent is not yet so in- 
tensely cultured as to hanker with insatiate eagerness 
for the really strenuous life. Possibly this high point 
of culture may be attained, but if it is not, prices will 
drop, and we shall see the auto taking the place of the 
yellow dog as the poor man’s companion and friend. 
Do not imagine from this that I am a millionaire. I 
am not. I am not even half a one, nora quarter, nor 
a sixteenth. If autos were selling at $3.98 the bunch, 
perhaps I might buy a pint of gasoline, or a hatful of 
steam, but that is neither here nor there. I have 
friends who are wealthy—or were before they took an 
auto to raise—and through their desire not to suffer 
alone they have asked me to go along with them until 
I have acquired those experiences which constitute me 
an expert in what is perilous, picturesque and amusing 
in the gentle art of flying without wings—a—pardon 
me—a kind of an autocrat, as it were. 
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The Automobile of To-day 


By Winthrop E. Scarritt 


President of the American Automobile Association 


Mr. Scarritt has had a most extensive experience in the use of self-propelling car- 
Within three years he has owned no less than seventeen machines, and has al- 
Mr. Scarritt is a New York broker, and his use of the 
automobile has been always in the way of recreation from the strain which business 
in the Wall Street district imposes upon those who work there. 
among automobile manufacturers as one of the most valuable and most exacting of 
critics,and among automobile users as foremost in the number of those who seek to re- To the man who wants a car in which he 
press the tendency of some owners of machines to race recklessly on the public roads 


car in which the power was furnished by gasoline. It 
was about as good a machineas I could get at that time. 
But it made a great deal more noise than was comforta- 
ble, and there was too much vibration about it. More- 
over, it left a trailing odor behind that was most un- 
pleasant. I changed over to a steam carriage. The 
steam carriage was clumsy and complicated and alto- 
gether too heavy for its uses. So I resorted to electric- 
ity. Here I found smoothness and no noise, but the 
carriage had only a radius of thirty-five miles, and 
the process of recharging the batteries was very slow. 
But by that time the hydrocarbon (gasoline) cars had 
been greatly improved, arfd I went back to that type 
and found it much better than my first venture. So I 
have gone on discarding the worse type for the better. 
I have now three machines. I keep all three, because 
each of them is more useful for particular purposes 
than the others. There is one each of all the three 
classes, hydrocarbon, steam and electric. What I know 
about them I have learned by my own puzzling and my 
own jammed fingers. I never was anything of an engi- 
neer or a mechanic; what I can do no one could well 
fail to do, as far as mechanical ingenuity or intuitions 
are concerned. An automobile that is amenable to my 
discipline may be driven by any child. 

People are constantly writing to me to ask me about 
“the best machine.’’ ‘They seem to think that there is 
some particular machine that is better than all others 
for every purpose imaginable. My answer to such in- 
quiries is a question. What do you want the machine 
for? What sort of a town are you in and who will use 
the machine most? : 

If a man tells me that he is in a city of say ten thou- 
sand people, with good streets, and that he wants a 
car which his wife can use, I tell him to get an electric 





machine. It is cleaner and quieter and more 
smooth-running than the others, and as now 
built will run about fifty miles without re-~ 
charging. Almost every town has facilities 


Mr. Scarritt isknown for recharging, and it can be done quite 


promptly. 


can take trips of forty, fifty or a hundred miles, 
and who wants to get rather more use out of 
his machine than could be had out of an elec- 
tric carriage, but who does not intend to take long 
tours across the country, and who has not a very 
great knowledge of machinery, I recommend the 
steam machine. 

But to the man who wants to be ready to start off to 
Chicago any day, and from Chicago wants to go to St. 
Louis, and from St. Louis to Denver before he starts 
back to New York, the gasoline machine is the ma- 
chine. It is by far the most satisfactory machine for 
hard and long-continued running. 

Since my enthusiasm for the sport has been awakened, 
I have been studying the development of the business; 
the pioneers in it took long risks. They did not know 
what the business was going to become; they did not 
know exactly what sort of a machine would be the best; 
they had some not very good foreign models to follow, 
and many home models based more on Yankee ingenu- 
ity than on practicability. 


American Machines the Best 


Now, however, that the self-propelling carriage has 
come to stay, and that it has shown that it is capable 
of economical advantages over other forms of small 
transportation, the number of manufacturers is in- 
creasing; their works are supplying a legitimate and 
steady demand, and there are recognized standards of 
construction. We are out of the experimental stage. 
The time is coming in the automobile business, just as 
it has come in every other business in which mechan- 
ical ingenuity and fine workmanship are concerned, 
when this country will lead the world. Folks laughed 
at me a year or two ago when I said that we would be 
building machines before long that would compete suc- 
cessfully with the French machines. It does not sound 
so funny now. 


Perilous and Amusing Automobile 


By William J. Lampton 


That the trinal extension of automobiling includes 
the amusing, the picturesque and the perilous can not 
be successfully denied. A peril, like a small boy’s whip- 
ping, feels good after it quits hurting, and the autoist 
who saves his neck by a scratch seems to think there 
are plenty more scratches where the last one came from 
and acts accordingly. That is why you will often see 
an autoist trying to get fifty miles an hour out of a 
road that never before gave up more than eight miles, 
and when you hear something go to pieces with a 
smash, you need not worry about the road. It’s just 
as good as it ever was. 


Give the Scorchers a Chance 


Sometimes, when I have observed these heroic hus- 
tlers in action, I have thought that the army should 
have an auto brigade for charging purposes. Not asa 
military necessity, perhaps, but as the best means to 
give three or four thousand strenuous scorchers a fit- 
ting opportunity to let themselves entirely ioose with- 
out fear of the police. There’s nothing else on earth 
that they fear. If they got in their work on the enemy 
as they sometimes do on the plodding pedestrians of 
peace, there wouldn’t be anything left of the foe except 
remnants, and they would be pretty well scattered. 

Which reminds me that the plodding pedestrian 
knows enough about the perils of autoing to scoot for 
safety when he sees one headed his way. But he, too 
often, isn’t that kind. He has mysteriously absorbed 
the idea that he has some rights of way that should be 
respected, so he stands in the middle of the road on the 
Constitution and by-laws of the United States and defies 
the auto. The next thing he knows he is in one of 
three places whose names begin with H—Hospital, 
Heaven or—but let us not go into the painful details. 

This feature of automobiling is a combination of the 
perilous and amusing—perilous to the pedestrian and 
amusing to the autoist. On the other hand, when the 
autoist as a result of his recklessness goes to one of 
the three Hs, it is perilous to him, but amusing to the 
pedestrian. Surely no phase of automobiling possesses 
such keen enjoyment for the pedestrian as this, and he 
gladly forgives everything as he waves a friendly fare- 
well to the ambulance departing from the scene of the 
wreck. 

It is not often that the auto combines in one effort all 
three of the attributes mentioned in this article. But 
it does sometimes, just as it sometimes does the limit 
in other respects. This is when the autoist takes a girl 
along. Then it becomes perilous when he puts his mind 
on the girl instead of the going; picturesque when she 
offers her assistance, and delightful when they stop be- 
neath the spreading trees above the leafy lanes, and 
have a few tender moments regardless of the auto 
and the obstacles it presents. But the time will never 
come when Cupid will be represented enthroned upon 


an automobile. It is not necessary to say why. Any-° 


body who has ever tried it knows. In this field the 


horse and buggy or horse and sleigh need have no fear 
of the otherwise encroaching auto. 

A callow youth, whom I had advised not to buy an 
auto, not only disregarded my advice, but after a few 
weeks of autoing took his best girl out fora spin. He 
should have known the auto had its limitations, but 
some people never know. He was too busy with the 
machine to do anything but talk, and that was chiefly 
shop. It was not very continuous talk, either, but he 
did manage to get in a few remarks on the perilous, 
the picturesque and amusing features of automobiling. 
But never a word of what the girl was thinking about. 
In the course of their spin they came to a broad and 
shallow stream which had to be forded. He plunged in 
all right, being brave, but in the middle of the water 
the auto gave a wheeze and stopped dead in its tracks. 
He coaxed and caressed and cajoled and opened valves, 
and turned on the power, and twisted the crank and 
did all manner of moving things, but nothing moved. 
The auto had evidently anchored to stay. It was a 
lovely but a lonely spot, and they waited and waited 
for horse help, but none came. Then the young man 
went down into the water and tried to push the machine 
ashore. He would not have done this, perhaps, but the 
girl weighed one hundred and sixty, net, and he was 
no athlete. He tugged and twisted and pushed and 
shoved, and finally moved the auto about six inches. 

‘‘Whew,’’ he exclaimed, as he stopped to mop up the 
perspiration which was falling with a splash into the 
water about his feet, ‘‘this is neither perilous nor 
amusing.’’ 

‘*Perhaps not,’’ she twittered with a silvery laugh, 
‘‘but, oh, Harry, it is delightfully picturesque.”’ 

He didn’t deny that it was, but he left her there in 
midstream, and walked a mile to a farmer’s house 
where he hired a team for a dollar to carry a lifeline 
to the girl and beach the auto. 

A Money-saving Device 

Speaking of a dollar suggests one peculiarity of the 
auto, which is neither picturesque nor amusing, and 
comes very near being perilous, to wit, the expense. 

A dear friend of mine in Jersey, wishing to give an 
imitation of a millionaire, bought a runabout for $650. 
He kept it for six months at a monthly outlay for re- 
pairs, incidentals, board and lodging of $25, and sold 
it for a sum considerably under the buying price. 

‘‘How much did you lose on it?’’ I asked, when he 
told me what ke had done. 

‘Not a cent,”’ he replied, as if proud of his achieve- 
ment. ‘I saved $300 a year.”’ 

But every autoist is not such a philosopher. He for- 
gets that he is a pioneer in this new progress, and he 
feels sore because he didn’t stand aside and let some- 
body else blaze the way. This is entirely wrong. He 
should pocket his price cheerfully and chuckle at the 
joke he has got on the other fellow with a second-hand 
auto and no guarantee. 
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Author of ‘A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE” EIc. 
Lllustrated by Solomou J Solomon 





SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Claude Mercier, a young French student from Chatillon, 
France, comes to Geneva toward the close of the year 
1602, to pursue his studies. He puts up at the * Bible 
and Hand” on the night of his arrival, and ts led intoa 

uarrel by a roistering soldier, Messer Grio. Fighting 
1s prevented by the appearance of the Syndic, Messer 
Blondel, who is about to imprison Mercier when he 
learns that the lad’s uncle is an old friend; whereupon 
he invites Mercier to call _ him. Mercier seeks lodg- 
ings at the house of Mme. Royaume, whom his father had 
known in former times. Her daughter tries to persuade 
him, for some mysterious reason, not to reside there, but 
he insists. 


CHAPTER III 
The Quintessential Stone 


HE old town of Geneva, cramped 
for so many generations within 
the narrow corselet of its walls, 
was not large; and it was still 
high noon when Mercier, after 
paying his modest reckoning at 
the ‘‘Bible and Hand,”’ found him- 
self again in the Corraterie. A 
pleasant breeze stirred the leafy 
branches which shaded the ram- 

parts, and he stood a moment, resting his burden on 

the breast-high wall, and gazing across the hazy land- 
scape to the mountains beyond which lay Chatillon and 
his home. ; 

Yet it was not of his home he was thinking as he 
gazed; nor was it his mother’s or his father’s face that 
the dancing ;heat of midday mir- 
rored for him as he dreamed. Oh, 
happy days of youth, when an hour 
and a face change all, and a glance 
from shy eyes, or the pout of strange 
lips, blinds to the world and the 
world’s ambitions! Happy youth! 
But alas for the studies that youth 
had come so far to pursue, for the 
theology he had crossed those moun- 
tains to imbibe—at the pure source 
and fount of evangelical doctrine! 
Alas for the venerable Beza, pillar 
and pattern of the faith, whom he 
had thirsted to see, and the grave 
of Calvin, aim and end of his pil- 
grimage! All Geneva held but one 
face for him now, one presence, one 
gracious personality. A scarlet blis- 
ter on a round white arm, the quiver 
of a girl’s lip, trembling on the verge 
of tears—these, and no longing for 
home, these, and no memory of 
father or mother or the days of 
childhood, filled his heart to over- 
flowing. He dreamed with his eyes 
on the hills, but it was not 
“Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate 

Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge abso- 
lute,” 

the things he had come to study, 

but of a woman’s trouble and the 

secret life of the house behind him. 

At length the call of a sentry at 
the Porte Tartasse startled him from 
his thoughts. He roused himself, 
and, uncertain how long he had lin- 
gered, he took up his cloak and bag, 
and, turning, hastened across the 
street to the door at the head of the 
four steps. He found it on the latch, 
and with a confident air, which be- 
lied his real feelings, he pushed it 
open and presented himself. For a 
moment he fancied that the room 
held only one person besides himself; a young man 
who sat at the table in the middle of the room, and, 
surprised by the entrance of a stranger, suspended his 
spoon in the air that he might the better gaze at him. 
But when our hero had set down his bag behind the 
door, and tarned to salute the other, he discovered 
his error; and he paused in the act of advancing, un- 
able at the moment to hide his concern. At the table 
on the hearth, staring at him in silence, sat two other 
men. And one of the two was Grio. 

Mercier paused we have said; he expected in truth 
an outburst of anger if not an assault. But a second 
glance at the old soldier’s face relieved him; its stare 
of vacant astonishment made it plain that Grio sober 
retained little of the doings of Grio drunk. Neverthe- 
less, the silent gaze of the three—for no one greeted 
him—took Claude aback, and it was but awkwardly 
and with embarrassment that he approached the table 
and prepared to add himself to the party. Something 
in their looks as well as their silence whispered him 
unwelcome. He blushed painfully, and, addressing the 
young man at the table: 

“I have taken Tissot’s room,’’ he said, shyly. ‘‘This 
is his seat, suppose. May I take it?’ And, indicating 








an empty bowl and spoon on the nearer side of the 
table, he made as if he would sit down before them. 

In place of answering, the young man looked from 
him to the two on the hearth and laughed a foolish, 
frightened laugh. ‘The sound led Mercier’s eyes in the 
same direction, and he took in for the first time the as- 
pect of the man who sat with Grio; a man of great height 
and bulk, with a round fat face and small gray eyes. 
It struck Mercier, as he met the fixed stare of those 
eyes, that he had entered perhaps with less ceremony 
than was becoming, and should make amends for it; 
and, in the act of sitting down in the vacant seat, he 
turned and bowed politely to the two at the other table. 

‘““Tissotius timutt, jam peregrinus adest!” the big 
man murmured in a voice at once silky and sonorous. 
And then, ignoring Mercier, but looking blandly at 
the young man who sat opposite him at the table, 
‘What is this of Tissot?’’ he continued. ‘‘Can it be,”’ 
with a side glance at the newcomer, ‘‘that we have lost 
our—I may not call him our quintessence or alkahest— 
rather shall I say our baser ore, that at the virgin touch 
of our philosophical stone blushed into ruddy gold? 
And burned ever brighter and hotter in her presence! 
Tissot gone, and with him all those fair experiments! 
Is it possible?’’ 

The young man’s grin showed that he savored a jest. 
But ‘‘I know nothing,’’ he muttered sheepishly. ‘‘’Tis 
new to me.”’ 

‘Tissot gone!’ the big man repeated in a tone 
humorously melancholy. ‘‘No more shall we 


‘Upon his viler metal test our purest pure, 
And see him transmutations three endure!’ 


Tissot gone! And you, sir, come—in his place. What 
change is here! A stranger, I believe?’ 





Grio pressed his coarse lips to the girl’s hand 


“In Geneva, yes,’’ Claude answered, wondering and 
a little abashed. The man spoke with an air of power 
and weight. 

“‘And a student doubtless—in our Academia? Like 
our Tissot? Yes. It may be—’’ he continued in the 
same smooth tones, wherein ridicule and politeness ap- 
peared to be nicely mingled—‘‘like him in other things! 
It may be that we have gained and not lost. And that 
qualities finer and more susceptible underlie an exterior 
more polished and an ease more complete—’’ he bowed 
—‘‘than our poor Tissot could boast! But here is 


Our stone angelical whereby 
All secret potencies to light are brought! 


Doubtless,’’ with a wave of the hand he indicated the 
girl who had just entered—‘‘you have met before?”’ 

“‘T could not otherwise,’’ Claude answered coldly—he 
began to resent both the man and his manner—‘‘have 
engaged the lodging.’’ And he rose to take from the 
girl’s hand the broth she was bringing him. She on 
her side made no sign that she noticed the movement, 
or that it was no longer Tissot she served. She gave 
him what he needed, mechanically and without meeting 
his eyes. Then turning to the others, she waited on 





them after the same fashion. For a minute or two 
there was silence in the room. 

A strange silence, Claude thought. As strange and 
embarrassing as the talk of the man who shared with 
Grio the table by the fireplace. As strange as the atmos- 
phere about them, which hung heavy, to his fancy, and 
oppressive, fraught with unintelligible railleries, with 
ugly jests and sneers. The girl went to and fro, from 
one to another, her face pale, her manner quiet. And 
had he not seen her earlier with another look in her 
eyes, had he not detected a sinister something underly- 
ing the big man’s good humor, he would have learned 
nothing from her; he would have deemed all was as it 
should be in the house and in the company. 

As it was he understood nothing. But he felt that a 
something overhung the party. Seated as he was he 
could not without turning see the faces of the two at 
the other table, nor watch the girl when she waited 
on them. But the suspicion of a smile which hovered 
on the lips of the young man who sat opposite him— 
and whom he could see—kept him on his guard. Was 
it a trick in preparation? Were they about to make 
him pay his footing in some way? No, for they had 
had no notice of his coming. They could not have laid 
the mine. Then why that smile? and why this silence! 

On a sudden he caught the sound of a movement be- 
hind him, followed by the quick swirl of a petticoat and 
the clang of a pewter plate as it fell noisily on the floor. 
His companion looked up swiftly, the smile on his face 
broadening to a snigger. And Claude turned too as 
quickly as he could and looked, his face hot, his mind 
on some prank to be played on him. ‘To his astonish- 
ment -he discovered nothing to account for the laugh. 
The girl appeared to be bending quietly over the em- 
bers on the hearth, the men to be engaged with their 
meal, and, baffled and perplexed, he 
turned again, and, his ears burning, 
bent over his plate. He was glad 
when the stout man broke the si- 
lence for the second time. 

‘‘Agrippa,’’ he said, ‘‘has this of 
amalgams. That, whereas gold, sil- 
ver, tin are valuable in themselves, 
they attain when mixed with mer- 
cury toa certain light and sparkling 
character, as who should say the 
bubbles on wine, or the light re- 
sistance of beauty, which in the one 
case and the other add to the charm. 
Such to our simple pleasures,’’ he 
continued with a rumble of deep 
laughter — ‘‘our simple pleasures 
which I must now also call our 
pleasures of the past, was our Tis- 
sot! Who, runr‘ng fluid hither and 
thither, where resistance might be 
least of use, was as it were the ulti- 
mate sting of enjoyment. Is it pos- 
sible that we have in our friend a 
new Tissot?’’ 

The young man at the table gig- 
gled. ‘I did not know Tissot!’’ 
Claude replied sharply and with a 
burning face—they were certainly 
laughing at him. ‘‘And therefore 
I can not say.” 

“Mercury, which completes the 
amalgam,’’ the stout man muttered 
absently and as if to himself, ‘‘when 
heated sublimes over!’’ And then 
turning after a moment’s silence to 
the girl, ‘‘What says our Quintes- 
sential Stone to this?’’ he continued. 
“Her Tissot gone, will she still work 
her wonders? Still of base Grios and 
the weak alloys red bridegrooms 
make? Still—kind Anne, your hand!’ 

Silence! Silence again. What 
were they doing? Claude, full of 
suspicion, turned slowly to see what 
it meant; to learn what it was on which the greedy 
eyes of his table-fellow were fixed so intently. And he 
saw more or less. The stout man and Grio had their 
heads together and their faces bent over the girl’s 
hand, which the former held. On them, however, 
Claude scarcely bestowed a glance. It was the girl’s 
face which caught and held his eyes, nay, made them 
burn. Had it blushed, had it showed white, he had 
borne the thing more lightly, he had understood it 
better. But her face showed dull and apathetic. As 
she stood looking down at the men, suffering them to 
do what they would with her hard, a strange passivity 
was its sole expression. When the big man (whose 
name Claude learned later was Basterga), after inspect- 
ing the palm, kissed it with mock passion, and so sur- 
rendered it to Grio, who also pressed his coarse old lips 
to it, while the young man beside Claude laughed—no 
change came over her. Released, she turned again to 
the hearth, impassive. And Claude, his heart beating, 
recognized that this was the hundredth performance, 
that so far from being a new thing it was a thing so 
old as to be staled to her, moving her less, though 
there was insult in every glance of the men’s eyes, 
than it moved him. 
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And noting this he began in a dim way to understand. 
This was the thing which Tissot had not been able to 
bear; which in the end had driven him of the small 
chin from the house. This was the pleasantry to which 
his feeble resistance, his outbursts of anger, of jealousy 
or of protest had but added piquancy, the ultimate 
sting of pleasure to the jaded palate of the performers. 
This was the obsession under which she lay, the trial 
and persecution which she had warned him he would 
find it hard to witness. 

Hard? He believed her, trifling as the thing he had 
seen was. For behind it he had caught a glimpse of 
other and worse things; and, over all, of some brooding 
mystery which compelled her to suffer them and for- 
bade her to complain. What that was he could not 
conceive, what it could be he could not conceive, nor 
had he long to consider the question, for he found 
the shifty eyes of his table-fellow fixed upon him and 
though the moment his own eyes met them they were 
averted, he fancied that they sped a glance of intelli- 
gence to the table behind him, and he hastened to 
curb, if not his feelings, the show of them. He had 
his warning. It was not as Tissot he must act, if he 
would heip her, but more warily, more patiently, bid- 
ing her time, and letting the blow, when the time came, 
precede the word. Unwarned he had acted, it is proba- 
ble, as Tissot had acted, weakly and stormily; warned, 
he had no excuse if he failed her. Young as he was he 
saw that. The fault lay with him if he made the posi- 
tion worse instead of better. 

Whether, do what he would his feelings made them- 
selves known—for the shoulders can speak, and elo- 
quently, on occasion—or the reverse was the case, and 
his failure to rise to the bait disappointed the tor- 
mentor, Basterga presently resumed the attack. 

“Tissotius pereat, Tissotianus adest!’’ he muttered 
with a sneer. ‘‘But perhaps, young sir, Latinity is 
not one of your subjects. The tongue of the immortal 
Cicero—’’ 

‘“‘I speak it a little,’’ Claude answered quietly. ‘‘It 
were foolish to approach the door of learning without 
the key.”’ 

“Oh, you are a wit, young sir! Well, with your wit 
and your Latinity can you run to this: 

“Stultitiam expel!las, furca temen usque recurret 
Tissotius periit terque quaterque redit!”’ 


“T think so,’’ Claude replied gravely. 

‘“‘Good! And the meaning?’ 

‘*Tissot was a fool and you are another!”’ the young 
man returned. ‘‘Will you now solve me one, reverend 
sir, with all submission?”’ 

‘Said and done!’’ the big man answered disdainfully. 

‘‘Nec volueres plumae faciunt nec cuspis Achillem! 
Construe me that then if you will!’’ 

Basterga shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘If you apply it to 
me,’’ he said with a contemptuous face—‘‘I—”’ 

“Oh, no, to your company,’’ Ciaude answered. Self- 
control comes hardly to the young, and he had already 
torgotten his réle. ‘‘Ask him what happened last night 
at the ‘Bible and Hand,’ ’’ he continued, ‘‘and how he 
stands now with his friend the Syndic!”’ 

““The Syndic?”’ 

“The Syndic Blondel!’’ 

The moment the words had passed his lips, Claude 
repented. For he saw he had struck a plot he had not 
discerned. The big man did not move, but over his fat 
face crept a watching expression,‘unmistakably danger- 
ous. His eyes, reduced almost to pin-points, seemed for 
an instant the eyes of a cat about to spring. His cheeks 
grew paler; he seemed not to breathe. The effect of 
the name upon him was so strange indeed, that it 
bewildered Claude as much as it startled him, and 
so completely diverted his attention from Grio, the 
real target, that when the bully, who had listened 
stupidly to the exchange of wit, proved by a brutal 
oath his comprehension of the reference to himself, 
the young man scarcely heard him. 

‘“‘The Syndic Blondel?’ Basterga muttered after a 
pregnant pause. ‘‘What know you of him, pray?’ 

Before the young man could answer, Grio broke in. 
‘So you have followed me here, have you?’ he cried, 
striking his jug on the table and glaring across it at 
the offender. ‘‘You weren’t content to escape last 
night it seems? Now—”’ 

“Hush!” Basterga muttered, the keen expression of 
his face unchanged. ‘‘Softly! Softly! Where are we? 
I don’t understand. What is this? Last night—’’ 

“T want not to rake up bygones if you'll let them 
be,’’ Claude answered with a sulky air half assumed. 
‘It was you who attacked me.”’ 

“You puppy!’’ Grio roared. ‘‘Do you think—” 

‘‘Hush!’’ Basterga said again, and his eyes leaving 
the young man fixed themselves on his companion. 
‘‘I begin to understand,’’ he murmured, his voice low, 
and not the less menacing for that or for the catlike 
purr in it. ‘I begin to comprehend. This is one of 
your tricks, Messer Grio. One of the clever tricks you 
do in your cups! Some day you'll do that in them 
will—No!”’ repressing the bully as he attempted to 
rise, ‘‘Have done now and let us understand. The 
‘Bible and Hand,’ eh? ’Twas there I suppose you and 
this youth met and—’”’ 

‘‘Quarrelled,”’ said Claude sullenly. ‘‘That’s all.” 

“And you followed him hither?’ 

“‘No I did not.”’ 

‘‘No? Then how came you here?’’ Basterga asked, 
his eyes still watchful. ‘‘To this house, I mean? Eh? 
Tis not easy to find.”’ 

‘‘My father lodged here,’’ Claude vouchsafed. And 
he shrugged his shoulders, thinking that with that the 
matter was clear. 

But Basterga continued to eye him with an unrest 
that was not far removed from fear. ‘‘Oh,’’ he said. 
“That is it, is it? Your father lodged here. And the 
Syndic—Blondel, was it you said? How comes he into 
it! Grio was prating of him, I suppose?’ For an in- 
stant, while he awaited the answer to the question, his 
eyes shrank again to pin points. 

‘‘He came in and found us at sword play,’’ Claude 
answered. ‘“‘Or just falling to it. And though the 
fault was not mine, he would have sent me to prison 
if I had not had a letter for him.”’ 
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“Oh!’ And then, regaining with a manifest effort 
the tone and manner of a few minutes before, 


“Impiger, iracundus, Inexorabilis acer . 
Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis,”’ 


he hummed. ‘I doubt if such manners will be appre- 
ciated in Geneva, young man,”’ and furtively he wiped 
his brow. ‘To old stagers like my friend here, who 
has given his proofs of fidelity to the State, some indul- 
gence is granted—”’ 

“T see that,’’ Claude answered with sarcasm. 

‘Tam saying it. But you, if you will not be warned, 
will soon find or make the town too hot for you.”’ 

‘“‘He will find this house too hot for him!’’ growled 
his companion, who had made more than one vain 
attempt to intervene and assert himself. ‘‘And that 
to-day! Perdition, I know him now,’’ he continued, 
fixing his blocdshot eyes on the young man, ‘‘and if he 
crows here as he crowed last night, as well soon as late, 
for there will be no living with him! There, don’t hold 
me, man! Let meat him!’’ And he tried to rise. 

‘Fool, have done!’’ Basterga replied, still restraining 
him, but only by the exertion of considerable force. 
And then in a lower tone, but one partially audible, 
‘*Do you want to draw the eyes of all Geneva this way? 
Do you want the house marked and watched and every 
gossip’s tongue wagging about it? You did harm 
enough last night, I’ll answer, and well if no worse 
comes of it! Have done, I say, or I shall speak, you 
know to whom!”’ 

‘‘Why does he come here? Why does he follow me?’’ 

‘*Can not you hear that his father lodged here?’ 

‘‘A lie!’ Grio cried vehemently. ‘‘He is spying on 
us! First at the ‘Bible and Hand’ last night and then 
here! It is you are the fool, man. Let me go! Let 
me at him, I say!’ 

“T shall not!’ the big man answered firmly. And 
he whispered in the other’s ear something which Claude 
could not catch. Whatever it was it cooled Grio’s rage. 
He ceased to struggle, nodded silently and sat back. 
He stretched out his hand and took a long draught, 
and, having emptied his jug, ‘‘ Here’s Geneva!”’ he said, 
wiping his lips with the air of a man who had givena 
toast. ‘‘Only don’t let him cross me! That is all. 
Where is the wench?’ 

‘‘She has gone upstairs,’’ Basterga answered with one 
eye on Claude. He seemed to be unabie to shake off a 
secret doubt of him. 

“Then let her come down.’’ Grio answered with a 
grin half drunken, half brutal, ‘‘and make her show 
sport. Here, you there,’’ to the young man who 
shared Claude’s table, ‘‘call her down and—”’ 

“Sit still!’ Basterga intervened, and he trod—Claude 
was almost sure of it—on the bully’s foot. ‘‘It is too 
late, and these young gentlemen should be at their 
themes. Theology, young sir,’’ he turned to Claude 
with the slightest shade of sycophancy in his tone, 
‘like the pursuit of the Alkahest, which some call the 
Quintessence of the Elements, allows no rival near its 
throne!”’ 

“I attend my first lecture to-morrow,’’ Claude an- 
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swered dryly, and he kept his seat. His face was red 
and his hand trembled. They would call her down for 
their sport, would they! Not in his absence, never again 
in his absence if he could avoid it. 

- Grio struck the table. ‘‘Call her down!’’ he ordered 
in a tone which betrayed the influence of his last 
draught. ‘‘Do you hear!’’ And he looked fiercely at 
Louis Gentilis, the young man who sat opposite Claude. 

But Louis only looked at Basterga and grinned. 

And Basterga it was plain was not now in the mood 
to amuse himself. Whatever the reason, the big man 
was no longer at his ease in Mercier’s company. 
Some unpleasant thought, some suspicion, born of the 
incident at the ‘Bible and Hand,’ continued to rankle in 
his mind, and, strive as he would, betrayed its presence 
in the tone of his voice and the glance of his eye. He 
dreaded, nor could he hide his dread. To the look 
which Gentilis shot at him he replied by one which 
imperatively bade the young man keep his seat. And 
‘‘Enough fooling for to-day,’’ he said, and stealthily he 
repressed Grio’s resistance. ‘‘Enough! Enough! I see 
that the young gentleman does not altogether under- 
stand our humors. He will come to them in time, in 
time,’’ his voice almost fawning—‘‘and see we mean 
no harm. Did I understand,’’ he continued, address- 
ing Claude, ‘‘that your father knew Messer Blondel?”’ 

‘‘Who is now Syndic? Yes,’’ Claude answered, rather 
curtly. He was puzzled by the change in Basterga’s 
manner. Was the big man a poltroon whom the bold 
front shown to Grio brought to heel? Or was there 
something behind, some secret which his words had 
unwittingly touched upon? 

‘“‘He is a good man,’’ Basterga said. ‘‘And of the 
first in Geneva. His brother, too, who is Procureur 
General. Their father died for the State, and the 
sons, the Syndic in particular, served with high honor 
in the late war. Savoy has no stouter foe than Phili- 
bert Blondel, nor Geneva a more devoted son.’’ And 
he drank as if he drank a toast to them. 

Claude nodded. 

‘“‘A man of great parts, too. Probably you will wait 
on him?” 

“To-morrow. I was near waiting on him after an- 
other fashion,’’ Claude continued rather grimly. ‘‘Be- 
tween him and your friend there,’’ with a glance at 
Grio, who had relapsed into a moody glaring silence, 
“‘I was like to get more gyves than justice.’’ 

The big man laughed. ‘‘Our friend here has served 
the State,’’ he remarked, ‘tand does what another may 
not. Come, Messer Grio,’’ he continued, clapping him 
on the shoulder, as he rose from his seat. ‘‘We have 
sat long enough. If the young ones will not stir, it be- 
comes the old ones to set an example. Will you to my 
room and view the precipitation of which I told you?” 

Grio gave a snarling assent and got to his feet, and 
the party broke up. Claude took his cap, well satisfied 
with himself and the line he had taken. But he did not 
leave the house until his ears had assured him that the 
two who had ascended the stairs together had actually 
repaired to Basterga’s room and there shut them- 
selves up. 


(To be continued) 
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There are so many things which you can be that 

are not suitable to a dukedom. You can be the 
Good, or the Wicked, the Soldier, the Sailor, or even 
the Candlestickmaker Duke these tradesmen’s times, 
but it is a poor game being unsatisfactory. He had no 
vices, and he did not dress at all well. These things 
would not have mattered if he had been rich, or a 
savant, ora mechanic. (People like to meet dukes on 
the highroad lying prone beneath their own motor-cars, 
making the reluctant ‘‘wheels go wound!’’) But he 
was only fairly well off for what the Catechism and the 
papers Call his station in life; he was not a philanthro- 
pist, nor mad, nor even married. Neither was he quite 
young enough to leave room for improvement. He was 
a dreadful trial to his family, because they had been 
ten years trying to get him to a levee, and had never 
yet done so, and he drove the cheaper society journals 
perfectly frantic (the ones that say such caustic things 
on such inferior paper that one wonders the print does 
not ‘‘cut through”’ to the other side). He never did a 
single thing that ordinary and extraordinary dukes had 
done before him. 

He never even thought of volunteering for the front, 
until people had got quite accustomed to dukes going 
out, and when he went, it was not with his Militia, nor 
in Paget's Horse, nor at the head of his own scouts. 
He just scraped into the first battalion of Yeomanry 
that came to hand with some difficulty, as a trooper 
(for nobody recognized him, because so very few peo- 
ple knew him by sight), and he rode indifferent well, 
and never killed a haystack outright, unless there was 
a convenient keeper to administer the coup de grace. 

When he arrived in South Africa he missed seeing 
any of the fun. He managed to get a great deal more 
than his share of guarding lines and blockhouses and 
convoys, and he was always being stranded at the base, 
and dull matters of that sort. When he did figure in 
the casualty lists, it was with a sprained ankle, which 
might have been marked ‘“‘self-inflicted,”’ as it certainly 
was nobody’s fault that he tripped over a loose rope in 
the horse-lines one night, and as nearly as possible 
caused a stampede. ; 

He died for his country in the end in one of the most 
heroic and dramatic ways possible, only there was no- 
body present to tell his country about it, and the poor 
mangled body, sent home by painful degrees in its 
leaden shell to the great family vault awaiting it, 
bears merely above the Unsatisfactory Duke’s last 
abiding place, the record that he fell in the Transvaal 
War on such-and-such a date (guessed at) in a place 


H E WAS NOT in any sense a satisfactory duke. 


== The Unsatisfactory Duke 


<= By John H. Russell 





not even dignified by a name, but marked in the re- 
turns as ‘‘near so-and-so.”’ 

It had been a long and tiring night march, under the 
trying circumstances of half rations and fearfully heavy 
weather, and he and a handful of troopers had strag- 
gled—the usual unsatisfactory thing to have done!— 
and in the wet and welter of a typical South African 
night had been forced to bivouac till dawn (if it can be 
called bivouacking to of sadd/e under the lee of some 
transparent thorn-bushes—‘ wacht-ein-bitgie,’’ I think 
—his Grace got worse scratched than any of the others) 
—and wait, shivering in soaked khaki, for the tardy day. 

‘The day never came for most of them. Just before 
the half light a stealthy movement beyond the sleeping 
troopers caught the Duke’s ear in a momentary lull of 
the tempest (he thought the other men were more tired 
than he and so was self-instituted sentinel) ; and a well 
known Scout, attached to a column supposed to be oper- 
ating in conjunction with the one to which the Duke 
was attached, crept up to him on hands and knees, a 
dripping ghost. 

‘Botha is on the move to-night. He'll cross by 
Huysman’s Drift, unless your fellows intercept him. 
I’m trying to get in touch with my column, but I had 
a bit of a brush with his outposts, and they dropped my 
horse. Where the devil’s your column, and what in 
—— have they posted you out here for?’ 

‘‘We’re not a picket, we’re lost,’’ said the Duke un- 
satisfactorily. The celebrated Scout gave a little per- 
fectly soundless laugh. 

‘So ¢hat’s the trouble?’ he remarked in a whisper, 
which made the Duke get hot under his drenched khaki. 
‘“‘T only hope, for your sakes, that if you’re /os¢, Botha 
won't find you!”’ 

He did. Botha’s commando did not cross by Huys- 
man’s Drift. Its vanguard rode suddenly out of the 
howling inky night, through the crashing of the low 
scrub and the hiss of the African rain, over the little 
‘‘picket,’’ and included the Duke. 

It was all over very soon. The sudden blaze of fire— 
the stockwhip crack of the Mausers—the screams of the 
wounded horses—the hoarse shouts of the startled sleep- 
ers—and one horse and two men alone remained alive, 
hidden under the one concealing patch of scrub that 
offered a hiding-place—the Duke’s mare, that would lie 
for dead at his signal; the Scout, cursing at a flesh 
wound through the thigh, and still more venomously 
at being so successfully stalked himself, and the Duke, 
who, after a few moments, crawled up to the Scout and 
spoke to him in a hoarse whisper. 

. The Boers had galloped on, the other troopers lay 
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ANOTHER MARVEL 
“* Waal,—-I’ll be gosh blamed if I see how that 


x” 


leetle pup can pull that ’ere kerridge aroun’. 





immovable, invisible, not far from the thorn- 
tree, their mounts dead with them or stam- 
peded into the wild night. The ‘‘details’’ 
that lost themselves that night were lost for 
good. 

It was not a satisfactor 
Grace’s part, because he ha 
his arms somehow. 

“Take her,’’ said the Duke, putting the 
mare’s reins within the Scout’s grasp, press- 
ing his only chance of life upon his compan- 
ion. ‘*Take her. You can’t walk and she’s 
the only animal left. We're both heavy men, 
and she was nearly dead beat when we 
camped here. She’d drop in half a mile with 
both of us. Besides’’—and there was an un- 
satisfactory attempt at a smile in the dark- 
ness—‘‘you can send a dhooli back for me 
when—when you catch up with ‘em. I 
couldn’t sit her with what’s left of my 
legs.”’ 

Help never came back to the single trooper 
under the thorn-tree, waiting patiently with 
shattered legs among the bodies of his dead 
comrades. The Scout did rejoin, light- 
headed from loss of blood; delirious in hos- 
pital for three weeks from his wound and 
the terrible exposure, sent home in a trooper 
with a blank mind two months later. 

It was more than that before a farm-burning 
party accidentally came across the bodies of 
the stragglers. 

How long the vigil under the thorn-bush 
had lasted for one of them it 1s hard to say 
and best not to think. The Great Searcher, 
in whose hand 1s a torch reversed, comes but 
slowly sometimes. The Unsatisfactory Duke 
had written no dramatic farewell message 1n 
his sodden notebook; no unsuspected locket 
containing a woman’s miniature was found 
on his breast; during those long hours of 
waiting for ‘“‘the Rider Pale upon his great 
white horse,” he had not traced ‘‘Pro Patria”’ 
with dying fingers on the stained sand beside 
him. 

He had given his one chance of life to the 
other man, but that is of everyday occurrence 
in South Africa. He died for his country, 
but how many thousands have done and are 
doing the same? And as there was nobody 
to report the facts, the whole affair was upon 
a par with the rest of the doings of the Un- 
satisfactory Duke. 


crawl on his 
to do it all with 


8 8 
Doing It Himself 


HEN a certain very well-known the- 
W atrical manager was a very young 

man—before he became a power on 
Broadway, but when he believed just as 
much as he does now in doing for himself 
what he wants well done—there were a few 
moist and dripping years when what is 
known as the tank-drama flooded over the 
land. You took your tank, a canvas one, and 
spread it on the stage, and you made it look 
like a river by laying bright green grass mats 
along its edges. Then you got the heroine 
to refuse the villain when she was too near 
the grass mats, whereupon he flung her into 
the tank, lighted his cigarette and strolled 
away. The hero, who had been hiding in the 
entrance until the villain was well gone, ran 
briskly forth and, without wasting any time 
in looking for her, plunged after the heroine, 
pulled up her head and laid it on his shoul- 
der. Everybody went to see the tank-dramas, 
because he was assured that the water was 
real water. 

The manager was not a person to see other 
managers gallivanting about with tanks and 
not own one himself. He had control over a 
play called ‘‘After Dark,” which had plenty 
of crime in it, and dens and steam engines, 
and so it seemed as though it might as well 
have atank. The manager got one—a good 
one, about two feet deep, and with the 

ocket, the deep hole in the middle, which 
fengs down below the stage a good four feet 
and a half, and saw to everything about it 
himself, and played in the piece himself, so 
as to keep an eye on everything. 

And even then the tank sprung a leak! 








On the morning when this leak was to be 
mended the manager had some engagement 
of a more elegant and social sort, but he de- 
termined to stop at the theatre for his mail 
and to see what the stage hands had effected 
with the leak. He wanted to see to that for 
himself. 

As he entered the stage door he was dis- 
pleased to see that the work was not finished. 
The tank lay before him, a calm sheet of 
water and in thts water several puzzled- 
looking men cautiously waded. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?’’ demanded the man- 
ager. ‘‘Haven't you got it mended?” 

“No, sir,’ answered the nearest man; ‘we 
haven’t begun yet. We—we can’t find it.” 

“Can't find it!’ cried the manager. ‘‘Can’t 
find—’’ He looked around upon the hope- 
lessly groping men in disgust and rage. 
‘Here, I'll find it myself.” 


The manager is easily excited to wrath and | 


profanity, but he is not the man to be de- 
barred from the practice of his favorite 
theory by happening to be arrayed in a new 
light spring suit with a white boutonniére. 
He began to take off his shoes and roll up his 
trousers, and with each movement he uttered 
a fresh protest. ‘Can't find the leak! ’Fraid 
of getting their feet wet! Leak isn't running 
around the stage, I guess! Guess the leak’s 
in the same place it always was! Blankety 
blank fools!’’ 

The manager stepped into the water and 
strode on, feeling at once briskly and care- 
fully with his toes. 

‘Guess I'll find the leak!’ he said; ‘‘guess 
I—” and at that moment he found something 
else; he stepped innocently into the ‘‘pocket”’ 
and its tranquil waters closed above his head. 

The reviled stage hands hastily rescued the 
manager and set him on his feet. The new 
spring suit was a pale sop, the white bouton- 
niére dripped rivulets. The manager pushed 
his streaming hair out of his eyes, sputtered 
the water out of his mouth and looked around 
upon his employés with the righteous pride 
of triumph. ‘‘You confounded idiots!’’ said 
he. ‘It’s down there. Inthe pocket. Told 
you /’d find your blankety blank leak!” 


a 
Dry-Pointing 


N ETCHING is usually produced in the 
following manner: The artist takes a 
copper plate which is covered with a 
thin layer of wax. He traces his figure, or 
group, or whatever his subject may be, on 
the wax by means of a pointed metal instru- 
ment called a style, much resembling the old 
classical stylus. The plate is given a bath of 
acid, which eats into the copper wherever an 
impression has been made in the wax by the 
style. After the acid has done its work the 
rest of the wax is removed, and the complete 
picture is found to show on the plate. From 
this reproductions are then printed upon pa- 
per with a specially prepared ink. But the 
dry-point etcher proceeds more directly. 
With his sharp little instrument, having a 
steel or a diamond point, he draws his pic- 
ture immediately upon the copper plate it- 
self. He is able to obtain freer and some- 
times more delicate effects than by the 
ordinary method. On the other hand, the 
furrows made in the metal are much finer 
and shallower than when acid has been ap- 
lied. So that while a good many hundred 
impressions can be taken from the plate 
treated in the manner first described, the 
dry-point system allows of only a limited 
number of prints being drawn off. <A great 
exponent of dry-point etching in the seven- 
teenth century was Rembrandt. In the 
twentieth, one of the greatest masters of 
that art is the French artist Paul Helleu. 





Burnett’s Vanilla 


is pure. Don’t let your grocer work off a cheap and 
dangerous substitute. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 


Clear the cobwebs from your brain by using Abbott’s, 
the Original Angostura Bitters. Get the genuine at 
grocers or druggists.—Adv. 

To Cure a Cold in One Day 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it fails to cure. WV. Grove’s 
signature is on each box. 25c.—Adv. 


The American Soldier 
in the frigid zone of Alaska or in the torrid zone of the 
Philippines can enjoy the delicious flavor of Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in his coffee, tea or 
chocolate. Established in 1857 it has stood first for 
forty-five years.—Adv. 


For Over Sixty Years 
An Old and Well-Tried Remedy. Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been used for over Sixty Years by Millions 
of Mothers for their Children while Teething, with Per- 
fect Success, It soothes the Child, softens the Gums, 
allays all Pain; cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy 
for Diarrhoea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup, and take no other kind. 
Tweaty-Five Cents a Bottle. —Adv. 












This new device 
for increasing 
the efficiency of 
gas burners, is 
so simple that a 
child can operate 
it easily and in- 
telligently. 


The 
Ball 
Check 


spreads and diffuses the gas at its in1- 
tial pressure, mixing it thoroughly with 
the air. This secures the most brilliant 
light from less than the usual supply of 
gas. Lights up to full efficiency any 
mantle from 2 to 6 inches in length,mak- 
ing old mantle burners as good as new. 
The Ball Check and short Bunsen tube 
to fit your present burner, 25 cents, ora 
Ball Check burner complete with man- 
tle, 75 cents. At any good store or of 
us direct postage prepaid. 
Try on one of your burners. Then 
put a Ball Check on each of 
your burners and check your 
gas bill. 
FREE illustrated 
booklet. 
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DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY AT 
. 
Factory Prices | 
4 29 We ship every article “On Approval,” 
On Approval subject to return AT OUR EXPENSE 
if not found atour FACTORY PRICE 40 to 100 per cent, greate 
than is obtainable anywhere at retail, Ask for catalogue Ne 


For superiority of design, material, construction, 
Gold Medals wirkilanship and finish,’ “Macey” furniture re 
ceived the Gold Medal— “ ” 
the highest award at | MEF Extra 
the Pan-American and : 
Charleston Expositions. Quality 
$3 en og 


nl 









° luxurious 
Turkish rocker, direct 
from the factors 


COVERED with best 









quality machine - buffed 
GENUINE | leather. 
Has genuine haircushions, 


tufted back, spring rockers 


and ball-bearing casters. 
At retail a similar chair costs $50 to $70. Ask for catalogue No,“L.3” 
to all points east of the sayy re» 


We Prepay Freight tnd north of ‘Tennessee. (Freight 

equalized to points beyond.) 

THE FRED MACEY CO. Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of High Grade Office and Library Furniture, 


5 Broadway. Boston, 178 Federal St. 
N.Y. Life Bldg. 






Brancues: New Yo 29 











Philadelphia, N.E.cor. 1th and Market Sts. Chicay 








The World’s Regulator 


Nearly ten million Elgin watches 
act as one great pendulum in regu- 
lating the hours of business, travel 
and pleasure the world over. Every 


ELGIN 


Watch 


is made of the finest materials by 
the most skilled hands. 


Always look for the watch word 
“Elgin,” engraved on the works 
of the world’s best watches.Send 
for free booklet about watches. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Il. 








A Superb Figure! 


Sent on Approval — H. & H. Bust Forms 

“¢ Nature’s only ribal’’ 

These forms take any desired shape 
and size, and produce perfectly the full 
bust and slender waist. They are worn 
with or without corsets, fit any 
figure, adapt themselves to 
every movement and position, 
invisible with any costume; 
durable, delightful, healthful. 
Eagerly welcomed by society wom- 
en, dressmakers and ladies’ tailors, 
and indorsed by physicians. 

So perfect are these forms that 






Wear them, and if not satisfactory 
pay nothing. Photo-illustrated circular and full in- 
formation mailed free in plain sealed envelope’ 
Address HENDERSON & HENDERSON, 
Department W2, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dealers and agents should write for terms. The 
only argument needed to sell the ‘*H, & H. Forms 
isto showthem. /t ¢s ‘mpossible to convince others 
that they are not real flesh and blood. 


Vegetable and Flower. 
In fact everything in 
the Nursery and Flor- 
ist line. We send by 
mail postpaid Seeds, 
Plants, Roses, Bulbs, 





Small Trees, Etc., safe arrival 

and satisfaction guaranteed, larger by 

express or freight. Send for our elegant 168 
page free catalogue and see what values we give for 
your money. 49 years, 44 greenhouses, 1,000 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 289, Painesville, Ohio 


we send them FREE on approval. | 












Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy,Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used 
and endorsed by leading physi- 
clans everywhere. It is abso- 
utely harmless, yet a most 
powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to 
the tissue, Hydrozone cures the 
patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 
gists. If not at yours, will send 
a prepaid, on receipt of 25 


eects 


59H Prince Street, NEW YORK 
























SPECIAL 60=DAY OFFER To Introduce Our Latest Large, Powerful 


Achromatic Telescope, The Excelsior 








NEEDED ON FARM, SEA OR RANCH 
Europe, measure closed 12 inches and open ove 2 
exclude dust, ete., with POWERFUL LE? 
Telescopes of this size have been sold for from 
of these instruments; and no farmer should be without one. 
or express, safely packed, prepaid, for only 99e,. 
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scientifi 





§ cally ground and adjusted, 
$5.00 to $8.00. Every sojourner in the country or at seaside resorts should certainly secure one 
Objects miles away are brought to view with astonishing clearness. Sent by mail 
Our new catalogue of Watches, etc., sent with each order. 





PUSITIVELY such a good Telescope was never sold for this price before. These Telescopes are made by one of the largest manutacturers of 
3 1-2 feet in 5 sections, They are BRASS BOUND, BRASS SAFETY 


CAP on each end to 


GUARANTEED BY THE MAKER. Heretofore, 


This is a grand offer and you 


tf AR ago x 
should not miss it, We WARRANT each Telescope JUST AS REPRESENTED or money refunded. WANTS ANOTHER: Brandy, Va 
Gents. —Please send another Telescope, money enclosed. Other was a bargain, good as instruments costing many times the money. —R.C. ALLEN. 
Send 99e, by Registered Letter, Post-Office Money Order. Express Monew Order or Bank Draft payable to our order, or have your storekeeper 


or newsdealer order for you. 


+) 
EXCELSIOR IMPORTING COMPANY, Dept. C.W. 296 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Fruit Book free. We 
ol Want MORE SALESMEN PAY weet 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 
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HESE are cool days 

for automobiling, 
but the devotees 
of the motor are 
abroad early and 
late, and women 
seem to be as de- 
fiant of wind and 
weather as are the 
men. For that 
matter, who could 
not defy wind and 
weather in an up- 
to-date automobile 
outfit, and what 
daughter of Eve 
would not wear 
such an outfit even 
if she shivered 
with cold the 
while? The new sport has given a distinct impetus to 
fur sales, and furriers call down blessings upon the 
man who first invented the automobile. Never, in this 
moderate climate, was there such an excuse for swath- 
ing one’s self in fur, and both men and women who 
have money enough for indulgence of 
whims are taking advantage of the op- 
portunity. 

A tremendous outlay is not necessary, 
even if one goes in for fur, for the popu- 
lar automobile furs are not the rare and 
costly varieties. One New York woman 
wears a long sable cloak and a sable toque 
which move her sister chauffeuses to 
green-eyed envy, and considerable mink 
is used upon automobile garments; but 
as a rule the fur automobile cloak is of 
the ubiquitous squirrel, of civet cat, nat- 
ural seal, bear-skin, wolf-skin, reindeer, 
raccoon, black genet, or Russian pony. 

Reindeer has a lovely soft coloring and 
is supple enough to work into graceful 
garments, but does not wear remarkably 
well. It has the advantage, as has squir- 
rel, of being suitable for street wear this 
season, as well as for automobile wear, 
and many a thrifty young woman has 
bought a coat with a view to making it 
live this double life. 

Two of our sketches show fur cloaks 
fitted for the twofold service. One, a 
three-quarter blouse of reindeer, has 
broad collar and cuffs of the popular er- 
mine. With it is worn a turban of ermine 
which has side tabs of the fur turned up 
and caught with an ornament on top of the crown. 
These tabs may be let down and fastened under the 
chin, protecting the ears and throat from wintry blasts. 





Civet Cat, with Sable 
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By Marie Grégoire : : 





Broadcloth, with Bear-skin 
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arm Wraps for the Chauffeuse 


With Sketches by Jeannette Hope 


The other cloak is of Siberian squirrel and is cut more 
upon the regular automobile lines, loose, flowing and 
boxed. It, too, is three-quarter length, and it is accom- 
panied by a close-fitting toque and a huge flat muff of 
squirrel and ermine. Both of these cloaks have collars 
lined with fur, so that they may be turned up high 
around the head in extreme weather. 

When buying a fur cloak solely for automobile wear, 
many smart women affect exact duplicates of the coats 
worn by men, in shaggy gray wolf, bear or coon. One 
of the leading New York furriers keeps a line of these 
coats in small sizes, cut exactly upon the lines of the 
men’s coats, and says that he has sold them to his most 
fashionable clientele, for rough wear and touring. 


Furs of every Kind and Color 


Still smarter than these shaggy furs, but made 
after the same model, are huge loose coats of blue- 
black natural seal, which has a beautiful blue-green 
color and sheds water as effectually as does a duck’s 
back. Other furs, not before pressed into feminine ser- 
vice, are occasionally seen. Our artist has sketched 
one odd but beautiful coat of the mottled civet cat, 
with cuffs, collars and accompanying turban of sable. 
Fur-lined cloaks are quite as much in vogue for the 
automobile girl as the fur 
garments, and, incidentally, 
even more expensive, for the 
finer furs are much used for 
lining. Covert coats fur- 
lined and severely made are 
considered extremely chic, 
and long broadcloth coats 
lined with fur are made upon 
models that will be service- 
able for all-around wear. A 
simple development of this 
idea is seen in the long cloak 
of biscuit cloth with collar 
and cuffs of dark mink, and 
a more handsome and orig- 
inal garment is the cloak 
of red broadcloth bordered 
by a broad band of black 
bear. 

Then there are the leather 
short coats lined with squir- 
rel, mink, coon, or occasion- 
ally with seal-skin. Young 
girls in particular have shown 
a fancy for these short coats 
of red leather lined with 
squirrel. 

Oil leather, fur-lined, while 
not so attractive as the 
smoothly dressed leather, is eminently serviceable. 
For short rides, where a heavy and cumbersome coat 
will be a nuisance, fur-lined vests of ooze leather are 





Broadcloth, with Sable 
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provided for both men 
and women. 

The men, for ex- 
tremely cold weather, 
add to the fur coat and 
cap and robes seatless 
trousers of fur which 
combine boot and trou- 
ser, slip on overshoes 
and ordinary clothes, 
and, having no sever- 
ance of diplomatic re- 
lations between shoe- 
top and trouser bottom, 
effectually shut out the 
wind which will creep 
under robes. Such a 
garment in ooze leather 
has been advocated for 
women who tour in 
winter, but the hideous shapelessness is too much for 
the esthetic feminine, and the woman prefers long 
leggings and tights even though they are net so warm 
as the fur bags. And, by the way, genuine fur bags, 
without any semblance of trousers, are used by some 
motor zealots in preference to robes and 
are undoubtedly very much warmer and 
more comfortable. 

In headgear for the automobile girl 
there is considerable variety. The fur 
turban, severely plain and close-fitting, 
is perhaps the first favorite, and is ef- 
ective with the fur or fur-trimmed coats. 
Trim, close, leather hats with visors, 
such as are shown in two of our sketches, 
are practicable, though not so warm 
nor so easily kept on as the fur turbans. 
Various models in beaver and felt have 
been introduced with more or less suc- 
cess. One which we have illustrated is 
in soft, long, nap gray beaver trimmed 
with squirrel, and its striking feature is 
a large, buttoned-up flap in the back, 
which may be let down and fastened to 
the collar, thus most effectively pro- 
tecting the hair and the back of the 
neck in motoring. 

Most charming of all motor headwear 
this winter is the hood of fur. It is 
made in some soft fur, seal, moire, Per- 
sian lamb, ermine, etc., and is skilfully 
modelled into the most attractive of 
shapes, gathered in above the face and 
caught with a knot of bright velvet 
held about the throat with soft ties of 
the same bright velvet, which ends in a full bow below 
the chin. It is at once the most becoming and warm- 
est thing the automobile girl can wear on her head. 





Squirrel, with Ermine 


Prominent Clubwomen must be Good Housekeepers 


and pronounce them poor housekeepers, indifferent 

wives and neglectful mothers that the publicly 
expressed opinion of these scoffers, like the grain of 
mustard seed, has scattered itself to the four quarters 
of the earth, and the word clubwoman means to many 
a very unprepossessing type of womankind. | 

It has always seemed such a pity to me that, owing to 
the perverseness of human nature, the world at large is 
so willing to believe and accept what is false, provided 
it carries with it just a touch of the ridiculous, and so 
slow to admit a mistake and confess to having been 
misinformed. 

When the club movement first started, like every other 
new thing, it was abused, and the few silly women who 
took it up so enthusiastically as to lose sight of its 
practicability furnished by their very short-sighted 
zeal food for censure and ridicule. The reporter in- 
terviewed them, the cartoonist found them great grist 
to his mill, and the clubwoman as these two represented 
her went forth to the public and became an accepted 
type. 

“The cartoonist, when he drew pictures of the husband 
caring for the babies while the wife read a paper at her 
club, illustrated a type of woman who has existed since 
Eve, only he changed her environment. Who among 
us has not met and known the man who played ‘‘ Molly”’ 
while the wife went among her neighbors gossiping? I 
admit that same type goes toaclub. But as this is only 
one out of the many types, why condemn a whole class? 


S: MANY are prone to throw stones at clubwomen, 


The Stur of the Unjust Journalist 


When the journalist or magazine writer dips his pen 
in the gall of sarcasm, and evolves a picture of neg- 
lected children, slovenly housekeeping, a woman in 
whose make-up the bump of organization was entirely 
left out, and then attributes all this chaos to the influ- 
ence of women’s clubs, is he not rather overstepping 
the bounds of veracity? 

Have not such women been since women were made? 
Did they not exist long before clubs were dreamed of? 
Have not the master pens of Shakespeare and Dickens 
drawn these types so true to life that we can pick out 
this one and that one among our acquaintances whose 
characteristics fit the portraits as though they had sat 
for them? : 

As long as the world lasts, such women will exist, 


By Mrs. Clarence Burns 


and they will belong to clubs, but you will never hear 
of them doing any great work. They will be as they are 
to-day, drones among the workers in the hives, a hin- 
drance, not an assistance, and yet sceptics and pessi- 
mists, who see no good in anything which tends to pro- 
gressiveness, will quote them as types of clubwomen. 

The women who amount to anything in club life are 
the women who are and who have always been organ- 
izers. Were they not, they never could attain the 
prominence they have in their clubs. You will find, if 
you care to investigate more closely, that they are good 
housekeepers, excellent wives and devoted mothers if 
they have any children. The clubwoman, alas! is more 
generally a childless woman than the mother of a large 
family, and club life very often means to her the filling 
of the gap thus left in her life. 


A good Organizer is a good HouseKeeper 


A woman who can hold a club together, who can con- 
trol a body of women, many of whom are these same 
drones, is not a woman who will manage her house, her 
husband or her children in a shiftless manner. The 
woman who organizes a club must be a good house- 
keeper; she can not help herself; it is born in her, and 
club life and organization only tend to develop a char- 
acteristic which I will admit is dormant in many 
women and which club life quickens. 

You will find, if you are fortunate enough to be in- 
vited to a clubwoman’s house, that everything will run 
like clockwork. There will be no hitches. The ser- 
vants will be perfectly drilled, system and order will 
prevail, simply because the woman has brought her 
talent for organization into her home as she has into 
her club. 

You will also find that the woman who holds a promi- 
nent position in her club is also more companionable to 
her husband. The majority of clubs take up some spe- 
cial study: if political (and you know a woman never 
does things by halves), she will study the silver ques- 
tion or the tariff, or the trusts, and, in the end, her 
husband comes to look upon her as an intelligent being, 
with whom he can discuss political issues, which were 
formerly considered too abstruse for her feminine un- 
derstanding. 


And then because she has developed her sleeping tal- 
ent of organization her house runs more smoothly, her 
dinners are good, they are well cooked and well served, 
and the well-drilled clubwoman has learned one lesson, 
if she never learns another, that to care for the inner 
man rounds many a sharp point and smooths many a 
rough place. 

We all of us have known women living on farms in 
some isolated country place, far from the distractions 
of city life, whose dairy, whose kitchen, whose house, 
were run like clockwork—a certain hour set apart for 
milking and churning, scouring tins until they shone 
like silver, sweeping and dusting, baking and washing 
—and whose ironclad rules knew no deviation. These 
women were organizers, and the very quality which 
made their homes so remarkable would have served 
them in an eminent degree in club life. 

I do not uphold all clubs, nor do I say that all club- 
women are good housekeepers, but I do contend that 
club life tends to develop rather than retard improve- 
ment in women. Many by reason of the drilling re- 
ceived at clubs have become better housekeepers. 
These are the ones open to improvement. Others 
again gain nothing by their association with club- 
women, and only find in clubs a more congenial gos- 
siping place. These are they whom no drilling can 
improve. They were born shiftless, and they will go 
to their graves shiftless. 


Good Clubs, good €omen 


I therefore contend, and I think the majority of men 
and women who are willing to or have investigated the 
club question will bear me out, that the women who 
have made a success in club life are women in whom 
the bump of organization is strongly developed, and, 
such being the case, it would ‘be impossible for them to 
be other than good housekeepers. The very charac- 
teristic which makes them prominent in their clubs is 
brought into play in their domestic life, and in conse- 
quence their home is run on the same lines as their 
club. 

As there has always been and always will be shiftless 
women—bad managers and housekeepers—why take 
these poor specimens as typical clubwomen and con- 
demn a whole class of women who have proved and 
are proving themselves progressive in every sense of 
the word? 
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PORTABLE TABLE 


For Home Playing 
$15 TO $45— SENT ON TRIAL 
For Pool, Billiards, Balletto,Tenpins, etc. 
26 FASCINATING GAMES —USE IN ANY ROOM 
Sizes, 5, 6, 634, and 7 ft. Weight, 30 to 70 Ibs. 


Place on library or dining table, or on our folding stand, 
quickly level with our leveling blocks, set away in closet 
or behind door. cently imp’ d. i hog: 
frame with piano finish ; bed of patent laminated wood, 
with steel girders; the only bed that will remain perfectly 
level under all di 3 green broadcloth cover, best 
rubber and steel cushions, concealed pockets with covers, 
16 finest balls, 4 cues; 40 implements, GRATIS. Write 
for booklet, free; also for name of your local dealer. 
Burrowes Folding Tennis Table is the best made. -Send 
for descriptive price list. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., Portland, Me., and New York 
Also Mfrs. Burrowes Rustless Insect Screens. 
Made to order. 

























MEN TAKE NOTICE 


The last, aud some of the best holiday leftovers must go 


in February. Choice odd size diamonds in our newest mount- 
ings (for men) at ®@88. Never a better value, Hand 
made 14kt., claw mountings are very substantial and 
magnify the diamonds. Men should write. 
Ring then 
$8.00 CASH “iiis-rea $4.00 Every Month 
For all cash with order, deduct 8 per cent. and pay $34.96. 
Certainly an investment. 
SENT FOR EXAMINATION 
Pay nothing in advance. We pay express charge to 
your town. If not satisfactory and better than you expected, 
send them back at our expense. 
Any diamond bought of us can be exchanged for larger diamond 
any time at full price. Save every pay-day and own 
diamonds. They never wear out. ‘How 














to Buy a Diamond” is interesting to every VALUABLE 
-to-d: son. Explai y low 

plices and shows the newest rings, pins, | BOOKLET 

studs, earrings and brooches. Glad to FREE 

send it FREE. Write 

GEORGE E. MARSHALL, Dept. 11, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Reference—First National Bank of Chicago. 




































Battery Table Lamp......... $ 3.00 
Battery Hanging Lamp ..... 10.00 
Telephone, with Battery $2.50& 5.95 
Electric Door Bells....... «+ 2° 30 
Electric ap Lamps..... 5.00 
Electric Hand Lanterns. .... 2.00 
$8.00 Medical Batteries. ...... 3.95 
$12.00 Belt, with Suspensory.. 2.50 


Telegraph Outfits.... .. .... 2.25 
Battery Motors ...... $1.00 to $12.00 
2 








Bicycle Electric Lights .00 

Electric Railway..... 3-50 
MB Pocket Flash Lights....... 1.50 
@ Necktie Lights........75¢. to 3.00 


Send for Free Book. Describes 
and illustrates many of the most 
useful electric devices, at won- 
derfully small prices. All prac- 
tical. The lowest price in the 
world on everything electrical. 
Agents can make handsome commissions and many 
sales. Write for complete information. ’ 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS Cleveland, Ohio 


Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 13,000 appointments made last 
year. Chances better for 1903. Hundreds 
whom we prepared by mail have been ap- 
pointed, lished 1893 jcul: 
Jree concerning government positions, sal- 
aries paid, examinations—when and where 
held in every State, our mcthods, etc. Write 
to-day. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTI- 
TUTE (Ine.), 33-42 Second National Bank 
Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GREAT POULTRY BOOK 


My 1903 catalogue. Elegant in illustration, full of practical 
hints, describes 56 breeds of prize winners. w prices for 
birds and eggs. Book postpaid, 10cents. Calendar for 1903 


g DOVE. BT Greider, Rheems, Pa. 


When in search 
C me Here! of health and 
O ® rest for mind and 
hysician will agree. Booklet free. 
body. Your PrOBEN SANITARIUM, Horaelisville, N. Y. 
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A Woman Inspector 


T. LOUIS has a woman sanitary inspec- 
S tor, who was recently appointed by the 
Commissioner of Public Health. She 
will look after the conditions that tend to 
destroy pure atmosphere in the aristocratic 
West End, and in the future will be a terror 
among the servant-girls who throw things 
into the rear alley in defiance of the law. 
St. Louis recently commenced a crusade 
against dirt. It has gained a reputation 
of being one of the dirtiest towns in the 
—-, and prior to the World’s Fair the 
town has hopes that everything will be 
painted white, and remain that color during 
the six months that the Exposition serves as 
an attraction to the public. For that reason 
the civic improvement and the smoke abate- 
ment and the street-cleaning leagues were 
started, all of which have brought results. 
Women brought about the street-cleaning 
crusade which resulted in the use of street 
sprinklers that wash the dirt from the down- 
town streets every night; women instigated 
a crusade against dirty alleys, and now 
they have secured the appointment of one 
of their number as an inspector of public 
health and sanitary conditions. It is an in- 
novation in the annals of St. Louis city gov- 
ernment. Miss Tucker is an experienced 
worker in the sanitary departments in Chi- 
cago and she knows how to commence her 
work. She has already mapped out a cam- 
paign which means the arrest of any woman 
who does not heed her warnings. It is said 
that two-thirds of the violations of the sani- 
tary law are committed by women who throw 
dirt and waste into the wrong places. 


A Literary Ideal 


HE late Frank Norris was by all his crit- 
T ics, friendly and unfriendly, said to be a 
disciple of Emile Zola. Scarcely a re- 
view of ‘‘McTeague”’ or ‘‘The Octopus” ap- 
peared which did not contain that statement 
in some form. And it was partly true. But, 
whatever critics and public may have be- 
lieved to the contrary, Zola was not the 
reigning idol in Norris’s shrine. No, the 
author of his predilection was a much greater 
artist than Zola, and perhaps the finest mod- 
ern prosaist France ever brought forth. One 
of the late lamented young Californian’s lit- 
erary friends was visiting him one evening 
in Washington Square. The friend was run- 
ning his eye along the backs of the yellow 
French paper novels on one of the shelves. 
Suddenly, Norris, who was standing behind 
him, in shirt sleeves—he had just finished a 
day’s work—exclaimed, ‘‘Ah! that’s the best 
of the lot!’ with which he darted out his first 
finger at the last book but one in the row. It 
was Flaubert’s ‘‘Madame Bovary."’ 
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Her Muff 


By Felix Carmen 


Myrtilla’s muff is big enough 
Her little hands to hold, 

And keep them warm in spite of storm 
Or winter’s biting cold: 

With hands like hers for prisoners 
It must be ecstasy 

To be the guard to watch and ward 
Their sweet captivity. 


Just once or twice I’ve known how nice 
It is to hold her hand 

Warm from this nest, and tried my best 
To make her understand 

I'd like to play the muff some day 
When winter stings and nips, 

And taste the bliss of one brief kiss, 
Pressed gently to her lips. 


I really think for man or mink 
To have a chance to hide 

Such roses in his precious skin, 
Would mean swift suicide; 

And, better still, to know the thrill 
That comes from being felt 

By such a face, ’twere no disgrace 
To hurry off a pelt. 


Author and Dramatist 


T a recent meeting of the Boston Authors’ 
Club, one of the subjects under discus- 
sion was: ‘Should an author employ an 

expert to dramatize his novel for him, or 
should he insist upon doing it himself?’ Mr. 
T. Russell Sullivan, who has written both 
plays and novels successfully, read a brief 
paper upon the subject, which was later dis- 
cussed by the club members, who seemed to 
favor the results produced by the expert 

laywright, even when the distressed author 
a his best passages eliminated and new 
and wonderful scenes unknown to him intro- 
duced for stage effect. While some were of 
the opinion that with a little proper training 
and experience the novelist could himself 
become the desired ‘‘expert,’’ the general 
feeling was, that if the thing must be done, 
which was being to-day so sadly overdone, 
then let it be done not by the novelist him- 
self, but by the dramatist. In conclusion, a 
scathing retort was quoted as coming from 
the “expert” to the protesting author, who 





had witnessed the depressing transformation 
of the creation of his brain, and had com- 
plained thereof. The response was, “If you | 
don’t stop interfering, I'll produce the thing | 
just as you wrote it.” 
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The better they take— 
Growing better with 
every bake-- 
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Biscuit 


In the In-er-seal Package. 
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’ FURNITURE CATALOG 


represents the largest and most complete 
assortment of high-grade reliable fur- 
> Z = niture in 
See the world, 
y quotes 
rices 








cheap- 
Dess are 
start- 





ling, en- 
bling 


} Write for Free Furniture 
i Catalog. ¥ a 
you to buy furniture for less money than youever thought 


possible. To illus- 
trate, we sell3-piece PARLOR SUITES at $8.70 
up, 5-piece parlor suftes a Dd. yholstered 


up, fine uy 

couches at $4.20 up, solid oak aideboards at #9.75 up, solid 
oak dining tables at #.75 up, hardwood dining chairsat 
up,and every known article of furniture made at pro- 
portionately low prices. We furnish homes complete not 
only with furniture but with carpets, curtains, tableware, 
stoves, etc., at factory prices. Write us stating goods 
wanted and we will send free a catalog representing 


d 50-15 4 iso 
desired. JOHN M. SMYTH CO. St Chicazo.1it. 


desired. 


hatin | 





Fine 
Service 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 


BEGINNING NOVESIBER 2 





Fast “Limited”? night train, with stateroom and 
open-section sleeping car, buffet-library car, and 
free reclining chair car through without change. 


Dining car service. 


A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. CHICAGO 














rubber cushions. 


pool), 
Other Tables $20 to $40, sizes 2!2' x 5’ to 344’ x 7. 
We also make a full line of the finest Combination Dining and 
of same next month. 


“THIS papa PORTABLE 
Billiard and Pool Tab 


will be shipped anywhere without a cent in advance 


ON APPROVAL Price-if you like it $35.00 














Our No. 50 Table has playing qualities of regulation tables although it weighs less than 100 lbs. Bed of 
3-ply hard wood veneer guaranteed not to warp. Covered with fine green billiard cloth 
Strong folding metal legs with leveling adjustment. f 
The equipment includes 16 balls, 4 cues, | spirit level, 1 Triangle, | Bridge, 4 Pocket Covers, 1 Bottle (for bottle 
I chalk, 4 counters, and complete rules 

Parlor Tennis Tables $5 to $15. Game Boards $1 to $5 
Library Pool and Billiard Tables, 
Write for our Catalog in colors—Free 


CARROM-ARCHARENA CO., Dept. C. W. 
- LUDINGTON, MICH. — 








Best quality 
Beautiful mahogany finish. 
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Look for « 























Is always of uniform excellence. Itnever 
departs from its high quality. It is a dry 
Champagne with a delightful bouquet, 
made of the pure juice of grapes, natur- 
ally fermented. 
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] Gentleman Wanted 


to interest small investors in high grade mining proposi- 
tion, paying regular dividends, free from debt, no salaried 
officers; directors, treasurer and auditor of New Mexico, 
and other well-known men. Permanency, with fair salary 
and rapid advancement to one who can do things. United 
Gold & Copper Company, 206 Broadway, New York. 



























A high-class 
self-regulating 
incubator on 
a small scale, 
Fifty egg ca- 


pacity. Heat, 

moisture and ventilation automatically 

and perfectly controlled. Price only $6.80 
Send for the Wooden Hen Book; mailed 

free, together with a book containing 


colored views and telling all about 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, if you name 
this paper. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Illinois 








TO BE GIVEN AWAY 


For Next 80 Days Only 












we will mail our fine valuable Poul k 
FREE, Tells you all abont poult to 
make big money with poultry and « cor 
tains colored plate of fowls in their natural 
colors. Send le for mailing and po 


John Bauscher,Jr., Box 32,Freeport, Ill. 





maaam The VERY LATEST 
= a Don’t buy an incubator until you see the 
new regulator on the SURE HATCH. Greatest 
improvement ever made, Catalog free. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 


CLay CENTER, NEB., OR COLUMBUS, OHIO. 












MUSIC TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Piano, Organ, Guitar, Banjo. 
Send for free catalogue and testimonials, 


Mandolin, Violin and Cornet 
Address Box 129 
U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 19 Union Square, New York, N.Y 
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Ready for Our Smelters 


RE worth between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000 is already mined waiting to be smelted—to 
be turned into money. Ore “in sight,” (or blocked out) which will feed an enormous 
smelting plant for years to come is also ready to be converted into cash. This ore alone 
is worth far more than the total capitalization of the Majestic Copper Mining and 

Smelting Company, which owns outright eight groups of mines, namely—Hoosier Boy, Vicksburg, 

Harrington-Hickory, Old Hickory, O. K., Larkspur, Copperfield and Treasure Groups; wonderfully 

rich in Copper, Gold, Silver, Lead, Iron and Zinc. The mines are now being developed and man- 

aged by the famous mining expert, Mr. William A. Farish. The ore is practically inexhaustible. 
To make the last payments on a 350 ton smelting plant, and to have sufficient capital to be 

absolutely independent, the Majestic Company will sell a limited amount of treasury stock at a 

price which will quickly bring in all desired subscriptions. An opportunity to invest in this stock, 

which will steadily advance in value for generations, is offered. Some of our largest stockholders 
are business men whom we have persuaded to visit the properties or who have sent for our book 

‘Above and Below the Surface.” The present price, $7.50—par value $10.00—will positively be 

withdrawn next month (February). Only those signifying their intention of becoming stockholders 


before then can secure treasury stock at $7.50. 
Our next party will start for the mines in Beaver County, Utah, on February 3rd. 








| 








Our new tllustrated 44 page book, “Above and Below the Surface,” will be mailed to all persons 
interested. Remember we guarantee the truth of every statement we make, and these statements can be 
further verified by a vistt to the property. We will gladly send coptes of letters regarding this | 
property written by some of the most influential and best known business men in this country. 





A substantial dividend will undoubtedly be earned before the close of 1903. 
Persons buying stock at this time will of course participate in all dividends. 


Complete details furnished. Address all communications and make all checks payable to the Fiscal Agents, 


CHAPMAN, MUCKLOW & BOSSON, 78 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn. 























Studebaker 


Electric 
Automobiles 














to hold 
Napoleon 


NO ° 
ener Don’t let your present business 
CHAUFFEUR position cramp you 
NEEDED 
es Employees 
CAN BE RUN What are you now? What could you be if you had 
ANY DAY the chance? , ; 
IN THE YEAR If you are a corporation official, an expert accountant, 
, a trained office manager, an experienced engineer or 
F BY ANY factory superintendent; a college man — especially re- 
MEMBER OF cently graduated; a cashier, expert book-keeper, cost- 
keeper; an experienced salesman, insurance adjuster, or 
THE anything else worth while, and could do more or better 
FAMILY work than you are doing, write The Hapgood Bureau. 





The Hapgood Bureau brings men of executive, tech- 
nical and professional ability—all-around capable men or 
touch with employers who need their 


Wide Touring Radius Smooth Operation specialists—in 1 emy he 
A lectric vehicle with Commeamer tan Sant anes ®- ED Seen penetlar Gd.” ‘Why aet ernie tn Sates 
f 1903 electric venicie Wl a : s é . 35 > 

993 lowing an unusual smoothness of what you can do best and 





























battery, which is durable and will operation in starting. how wou iow ¥ ; 
; J you can 
give a run of 4o miles on one P Control Employers do it best? 
“seal Reliable Brake Contro yy Siig A 
ae All machines equipped with two menin font Saki 
brakes. ness who will ac- 
A Successful Hill-Climber ‘ . iti 
ale gE Strength of Construction kane axl 
dos eee eee weer ee Built to be worthy in every point fill them to your 
which are not only steep, but cov- of the Studebaker name and repu- satisfaction ? 
ered with sand and mud. tation. ‘The Hapgood Bureau supplies trained workers for responsible posts,—men of 
wees enthusiastic, ambitious, vigorous men. 
ou are looking for a man of this character The Hapgood Bure 
STUDEBAKER ELECTRIC AUTOMOBILES will be exhibited iiehiciain, ene eee ae er ne ON Toe 
at both the New York and Chicago Automobile Shows, and 
can also be seen at the following repositories of the Right places for ; . vaccine d ' 
came to New Yor ity severa ays ago In quest of a 
right men and right first-class position. On Monday, Now oak 1 sled the 
Studebaker Bros Mfg Co HAPGOOD BUREAU. Tuesday a was called to their 
office to meet a man; this morning (Wednesday) I secure 
5 : sd men for right places an excellent position. I cannot speak too highly of the 
STUDEBAKER BROS. CO. of New York - Broadway & 7th Ave., Cor. 48th St., New York City speed of the HAPGOOD BUREAU in securing me a 
STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG.CO. - - - ~- - 878 to 388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. is our motto position. L. O. Davis, 193 Smith Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. - = + = «= Gor. 15th & Blake Sts., Denver, Colo. 
STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. - - 2 157 to 159 State St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
STUDEBAKER MFG.CO. - - - - - - - - 817to319Elm St, Dallas, Texas HAPGOODS, (Dept. A) 257 Broadway, New York 
TORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 2) > eo oe soe: ws R f 
cu First-Class Agents desired in territory not already covered. ities ian \ Registration for Business men Write for plan and booklet 
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Delicious Drinks 
and Dainty Dishes 


ARE MADE FROM 








BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Unequaled for Smoothness, Delicacy,and Flavor 


Examine the package you receive and make sure 
that it bears our trade-mark. 

Under the decisions of the U. S. Courts no other 
Cocoa is entitled to be labeled or sold as 


Cate BRS COCO AL?” 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 178 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


(f N ai 














SECTIONAL 
Book-Cases 
and Filing 









 Roller-bearing non- 
i) binding doors, remo- 
¥ vable (to clean or 
replace broken gen) 
by simply unhook- 
ing. No unsightly 
iron bands or . 





— case Makers entitled fo use the 
trade-mark of the Grand Rapids Furniture Association which 
means the best. Sold only through dealers. If no dealer in your 
town write us. 4 Send for IMustrated Catalogue H showing 
different sizes. . z 


The Guan Furniture Coo" 
LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable, We are the original instructors by mail, 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


DID YOU EVER KNOW 


That Improper Food Often Causes the 
: Liquor Habit? 








It’s a great proposition to get rid of a taste 
for liquor by changing food. 

‘About three years ago,’’ writes a man 
from Lowry City, Mo., ‘‘my appetite failed me 
and my food disagreed with me. I got weak 
and nervous and felt dull and entirely unfit for 
business; then like a fool I went to taking 
liquor to stimulate an appetite. For a time 
that seemed to help and I congratulated my- 
self on finding so simple a remedy. But, alas! 
I had to take more and more all the time 
until I got so that I could not get along with- 
out the whisky, and I was in a pitiable con- 
dition. 

I tried to quit but that seemed impossible as 
I needed nourishment and my stomach re- 
jected food and the more whisky I drank the 
worse I got. I kept fighting this battle for 
more than two years and almost gave up all 
hope. 

I noticed an advertisement of Grape-Nuts in 
the paper and concluded to try it. I found 
I could eat Grape-Nuts with a relish and it 
was the first food that I found nourished me 
in a long time. Soon my stomach trouble 
stopped, my appetite increased, the craving 
thirst relaxed until all desire for drink was 
goue, I have used Grape-Nuts constantly for 
over a year and I am now strong and robust; 
entirely cured from drink and able to work 
hard every day. My gratitude for Grape-Nuts 
is unspeakable as it has saved my life and 
reputation.’’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. ‘ 

0 
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Winter Preserves 


TIMELY SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FILLING OF JARS AND TUMBLERS 
By Isabel Gordon Curtis 


N MID-WINTER, empty fruit — and 
jelly tumblers begin to accumulate, and 
the housewife looks with dismay at gaps 

on the shelves of her preserve closet. The 
stock which must be made to spin out till 
fresh fruit is in plenty may be added to oc- 
casionally, however, even when the markets 
display nothing but apples, oranges, grape- 
fruit and cranberries. The possibility for 
mid-winter preserves is by no means limited 
and the result is sometimes quite appetizing. 
The British cook realizes the goodness of 
oranges as a preserving fruit; the orange 
marmalade set before one with hot rolls at 
a real Scotch breakfast table is a combina- 
tion not readily forgotten. The following 
recipe, from an old Edinburgh cook, for 
orange marmalade results in a most deli- 
cious preserve, slightly jellied, with lacelike 
shreds of ruby-twisted peel here and there in 
the transparent amber. 

ORANGE AND LEMON MARMALADE.— Wash in 
cold water, scrubbing the skins with a vege- 
table brush, one dozen sour oranges and six 
lemons. Dry them and cut off the ends, then 
slice very thinly on a vegetable cutter. Pick 
the seeds from this pulp and put them to 
soak in two cupfuls of cold water. Put the 
pulp in a large preserving kettle, cover with 
one gallon of cold water and let it stand for 
thirty-six hours. Then strain the seeds, add 
the water from them to the shredded fruit 
and set the kettle to boil slowly for two 
hours. Add ten pounds of sugar and boil for 
another hour or till 1t jellies. Pour into tum- 
blers, and when cool cover with melted paraf- 
fine. This marmalade, if made when oranges 
sell for twenty-five cents a dozen, costs about 
four cents a tumbler. If you desire a more 
decided tang of acid to this preserve, use 
four grapefruits instead of six oranges, and 
make the marmalade after exactly the same 
rule. 

ORANGE JELLY.—By following the direc- 
tions just given for orange marmalade up to 
the point where the pulp and water is boiled 
for two hours, a delicately tart jelly may be 
obtained. After boiling the water and pulp, 
pour it into a strainer lined with cheese- 
cloth and let the liquid drip. To one pint of 
juice add one pint of heated sugar. Boil till 
a drop will jelly when poured on a cold plate. 
Put into glasses and cover with paraffine. 

Ralsin AND CRANBERRY JAM.—Seed one 
cupful of fine plump raisins, put them to 
stew in a granite saucepan with one quart of 
cold water. When the liquid is reduced to 
one pint, add four cupfuls of cranberries and 
two and a half cupfuls of sugar. Simmer 
very a till the cranberries are thor- 
oughly cooked, then can and seal. 

APPLE JELLY.—If you own a barrel of ap- 
ples and they begin to spot slightly, as even 
the best apples will do during the winter, it 
is economy to pick them over frequently and 
use all the specked apples for jelly. Pick out 
with a sharp knife every morsel of pene’ 
then wash the apples well in cold water, rub- 
bing them with a cloth; for winter-stored 
apples have a faculty for accumulating dirt. 
Cut the fruit into thin slices, using both cores 
and skins. To each quart of apples add one 
pint of cold water, and set in a kettle over 
the fire in a large preserving kettle. Ifthe 
apples are rather flavorless, add one lemon, 
finely sliced, to two quarts of apples. Stir 
frequently to prevent the fruit from burning. 
When it is reduced to a mush, pour it into a 
jelly-bag of crash or flannel, which has been 
wrung from hot water. Hang it to drain for 


A Novelty for 


twenty-four hours in as warm a place as pos- 
sible. There is a large amount of gelatinous 
substance in apples. When gelatine is chilled, 
of course it solidifies, so if a jelly-bag cools 
before the juice has run out quite an amount 
of it is lost. An excellent winter method for 
jelly-making is to keep the bag suspended as 
near as possible to a hot register. Allow for 
each pint of juice one pint of sugar. Set the 
juice to boil for twenty minutes and put the 
sugar to heat in a moderate oven. After 
the boiling-down process is done, pour in the 
heated sugar, when the bubbling will scarcely 
be interrupted. Pour it in heated tumblers 
after five minutes’ cooking. Leave it to 
cool, then cover with paraffine. One secret 
of quick and perfect jellying is to have every- 
thing which comes in contact with the juice 
quite hot. 

PRESERVED Fics.—This preparation is more 
of a confection than a preserve. It is deli- 
cious, and affords at a moderate price a 
dainty which costs extravagantly when 
bought at a grocery. Buy the finest dried 
figs, pull them apart and wipe each one with 
a piece of wet cheesecloth. Weigh them and 
set aside their weight in granulated sugar. 
Soak the figs over night in cold water, then 
simmer very slowly in just enough water to 
cover them. Lift them out carefully and set 
to cool. Make a syrup from the water in 
which they were cooked and the sugar. Put 
the figs back in the syrup, adding a few bits 
of green ginger, the juice of two lemons—and 
the rind of one—to one pound of figs. Simmer 
for ten minutes, drain off the figs, set them to 
dry slightly in a moderate oven, and boil the 
syrup till quite thick. Put the figs in glass jars, 
pour the —_ over them and seal while hot. 

SPICED CRANBERRIES.—This abundant win- 
ter fruit makes an excellent relish when 
spiced. Boil together three and a half 
pounds of brown sugar, two cupfuls of vine- 
gar, two tablespoonfuls each of ground cin- 
namon and allspice, and one tablespoonful of 
ground cloves. When this has been cooked 
to a syrup, add five pounds of cranberries. 
Simmer slowly for two hours. Put away ina 
covered stone jar. 

APppLeE GINGER.—Pare two anda half pounds 
of sour apples, core and chop them coarsely. 
Put in a saucepan with one and a half pounds 
of brown sugar, the rind and juice of one and 
a half lemons, half an ounce of ginger-root 
and one cupful of cold water. Let the fruit 
come to a boil, then set back on the stove, 
where it will merely simmer for four or five 
hours. Stir occasionally to keep it from 
burning. Put hot into jars and seal. 

CRANBERRY CatTsup.—If the catsup supply 
is running low, replenish with a delicious 
substitute made from cranberries. Cook to- 
gether ten pounds of the berries, one quart 
of vinegar, five pounds of brown sugar, three 
tablespoonfuls of cinnamon, two tablespoon- 
fuls of allspice, one tablespoonful each of 
cloves and salt and a quarter teaspoonful 
of cayenne. Boil slowly till thick, then 
strain and bottle. 

Fruit that is to be preserved must be fresh, 
of fine flavor, without bruise or blemish, and 
not overripe; for, contradictory as it may 
pe ptr the moment fruit reaches the point 
of perfect maturity it begins to deteriorate in 
quality. It is a prevalent but mistaken no- 
tion, which many economy-loving women hold, 
that the canning season should be delayed 
until fruit is at its cheapest. If taste is valued 
first-fruits should always be obtained for this 
purpose. 


Afternoon Teas 


By Alice M. Kellogg 


EA-MAKING as a social custom never 
loses its vogue. Each year, in fact, it 


increases in popularity, and each season 
some attractive novelty is produced in its 
behalf. 
A unique tea wagon has lately been origi- 
nated and made up in mahogany with inlaid 
graceful in 


lines. It is slender in shape an 
style, its wheeling 


of mockery. Dainty linen, exquisite china, 
beautiful silver are all displayed around a 
shining kettle as a part of the furnishings of 
the room, with the serving of tea never at- 
tempted. Hospitality is overlooked in the 
desire for show, in a confusion of ideas and 
sometimes a display of poor taste. 

A tea table requires diligent care to keen 
its equipment in 
order. Sometimes a 





properties making it 
capable of easy 
transterence 
throughout the 
house, to the porch 
and out on the ter- 
race. The upper 
part of the wagon is 
fitted with a tray 
that may be re- 
moved for individual 
serving. The lower 
shelf is protected by 
a narrow strip of 
wood. 

The bachelor also 
has a tea wagon de- 
signed for his special 
needs, built on much 
the same principles, 
but with compart- 








young daughter ina 
family 1s given this 
duty, or several 
— girls in one 
ousehold take it up 
in turn as the begin- 
ning of domestic re- 
sponsibilities. 
When a regular tea 
table is not estab- 
lished for the five 
o’clock cup of tea, 
an informal method 
of serving it is for 
callers and hostess 
to gather around one 
end of the dining 
table while tea is 
brought in. A wide 
window seat in a din- 
ing-room makes a 








ments for refresh- 
ments other than 
tea, and a cover to fold down and make the 
wagon useful as a table. 

Both of these wagons are English in origin, 
though made upin this country. The after- 
noon cup of tea in Great Britain is a part 
of the day’s history. It is accomplished, too, 
without the fuss and labor that often accom- 
pany it here. 

In some of our homes the afternoon tea 
table is merely an attractive-looking piece 


o 


cosey place for serv- 
ing tea, a low table being kept at one corner 
for holding the tea things. 

Tea on the porch is a part of the pleasure 
of summer life in the country, and in winter 
homes built with a sun parlor, or inclosed 
porch, something of the same feeling of out- 
door enjoyment is attained. Most delight- 
ful in these days of conventional doings is 
the cup of tea made in the kettle swinging 
over the blazing logs at twilight. 






Send No Mone 


Just cut this out ar 
with your name and ad ir 
written, also nam } a 
express office, and we wil! send 
free to examine this Magnificent 
Ladies’ Neck Scart made of 
finest quality French Black 





to us 
tly 


































Lynx. 

The fur is of fluffy nature, 
wears well and is fully 
guaranteed. 

Searf measures about 
54 inches long, including 
the tails, and is about six 
inches wide in the back. 

It has six (6) large 
fur tails 12 inches long, and 
is ornamented with handsome 
neck chain to fasten it with. 


Remember you run no 
risk whatever. We send the 
scarf to your nearest express 
office, all charges prepaid by us. 
You can examine it, 









| 

will return it to us 

without a cent of expense to you. 
If you like it pay the agent only | 

1.95 and you will have the greatest / y . 


bargain you ever saw. 


The Florodora Scarf Only $1.95 


We are selling these scarfs at this pric 





new and complete Fall and Winter Catalogue of Trimm 
Millinery, Cloaks, Furs, etc., which will be sent free to any address 
upon ap ion, 

If there is no express office convenient to you we will send 
the scarf by mail, postage paid, for ®1.9% and will cheerfully re- 


fund the money if you are not satisfied with your purchase. 
CHICAGO MAIL ORDER AND MILLINERY €0. 
N. W. Cor. State and Monroe Sts., Chicago 


in CASH 


$1500 * prizes 


or the equivalent in GOERZ 
manufactures if preferred 








C. P. Goerz Optical Works hereby 
wish to inform the intending compet- 
itors for the International Prize Com- 
petition, that at the request of a num- 
ber of competitors in the English 
and French Colonies, the date of 
closing of this contest has been post- 
poned until the goth of June, 1903. 


Competitors who with a view to this 
alteration wish to withdraw their ex- 
hibit or exchange the same, are here- 
by notified that their exhibits will be 
kept at the New York Office until the 
date of shipment to Berlin. 

FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 
Room 31 
52 East Union Square, New York 
Main Office, BERLIN — FRIEDENAU, GERMANY 


Branches, LONDON — 3-6 Holborn Circus 
PARIS — 22 Rue de L’Entrepot 






















is the most practical device for coloring the hair 
or restoring it to its natural shade. It is used ex- 
tensively in Europe, and has completely revolu- 
tionized the obsolete and impractical methods of 
hair-dyeing hithertoemployed. It was awarded 


A GOLD MEDAL (Highest Award) 


at the Vienna Hygienic Exposition,1900. It dyes 
, i cannot stain the 












the hair by simp bing, can 
scalp, is indestruc and Positively Not 
Injurious. Write for particulars 


H. D. COMB CO. (Inc.) 
16 E. 18th Street, New York, Suite G 


bet. B’way and 5th Ave. 














HAIMTRATANARYS 
The greatest comfort and luxury of modern days; mag- 
netic fire under your feet; the greatest life-protector 
known; your feet keep warm all the time, even if stand- 
ing in water, snow and ice. Keeps rheumatism, colds and 
grippe out. Send for book full of information mailed 
EE on request. 


THACHER MAGNETIC SHIELD CO. 
Masonic Temple, 50 Chicago, Il. 


Is Your Battery Satisfactory? 


The Haschke Storage Battery for Automobiles 








weighs 25 to 50 per cent less than any other Battery. 
Endurance 100 per cent greater than any other 
Battery. Endurance Guaranteed. Purchase price 


refunded on return of battery if not satisfactory. 
For particulars address 
THE HASCHKE STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Market and Madison Streets Chicago, Illinois 


STANMIMER 


Our 200-rage book “The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
mering”’ sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay 
postage. Lewis Stammering School, 93 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


PETALUMA INCUBATORS f 
it 

















and Brooders are the oldest and most reliable 
machines on the market to-day. Devices purely 
automatic and sure. Catalogue FREE. 


PETALUMA INCUBATOR COMPANY 











Box 523, Petaluma, Cal. Box 523, Indianapolis, Ind. 

ELECTRIC KNOWLEDGE Send 10 cents for each of 
following Books: How to 

Install and Repair Electric Bells, Electric Gas Lighting,Tel- 

ephones, Burglar Alarms. Incandescent Lighting Book 25c. 


MILLER & CO., 1702 Ontario St., Dept. H, Philadelphia 
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A Timely Fable : 
Hite you ever heard the fable of the The Right Automobile For You 


haughty automobilist and the plain 

farmer? It is a good story because it 
is short. It goes somewhat in this wise: 
Once upon a time a young man with money 
to earn bought an auto with his father’s 
money and went out on the road with it. 
He considered himself an expert engineer 
because he had spent three entire days study- 
ing the intricacies of automobiles, and he felt 
an overweening contempt for everthing with 
a horse hitched to it. He even turned up his 
nose at a modest post in the stable yard. 
Presently as he scudded along, thinking what 
a delightful divertisement automobiling was, 
something went sizz, biff, bang, right under 
the seat, and he jumped clean over the dash- 
board. There is no telling what might have 
happened to him, if the auto had kept on. 
But it did not; it came to a standstill. He 
gathered himself together and cautiously pro- about the amount you wish to 
ceeded to investigate. As he was tinkering invest ndlivoun letter willbe 
around the machine a plain farmer drove up eaamaral by an expert, yho 
with a pair of old reliables hitched to his oy oir dias oa Gee 
lumbering vehicle. The auto magnate had 18 uhinsedcanvics. : 
passed him about half a mile down the road be nti ‘ 
with a swish that had almost brought his Horse Power 








Is the automobile that is dependable—that will do the maximum service at the minimum cost. 
The automobiles made by this Company, and we make every good kind—electric, steam and 
gasoline—are as perfect as it is possible to make a motor car in the present day, and we 
thoroughly believe we can con- 
vince anyone interested that 
we are building automobiles 
that are superior to all others 
in principle, workmanship, style 
and finish. We know, by test, 
that “TOLEDO” STEAM and 
GASOLINE and the ever ready 
“WAVERLY” ELECTRIC are 
built right—are dependable. 








A primitive method of locomotion 
used in Ecuador, South America. ie ok Sines a ew 
questions to us on the subject ? 


Tell us your requirements, 








Simplicity 
Durability © 
Reliability 






We'll also send you a valuable 










gray hairs in sorrow to the grave. As he Touring Car pook of comparative informa- 
are the three cardinal virtues in motor-carriage came alongside he stopped, partly from mo- $3,000.00 tion on steam, gasoline and 
construction. You will find them in their high- tives of charity and partly from curiosity. electric automobiles. 






est development and efficiency in the The autoist became very busy. He had no 


desire to answer the questions of an ignorant 


person. The farmer had time to wait, and he INTERNATIONAL MOTOR CAR CO., 3050 Central Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 





























waited. The man dabbling in the running- 

gear of the auto soon reached his limit. He Sarers i aan 

didn't know any more about doctoring, ma- cea mi, = ae Tempieaad Anica On, at Votes Ar 
. chinery than some Se know about PROVIDENCE, R. I. H.H. Rice, 15 Snow Street. 

doctoring divinity. hen he couldn’t endure WASHINGTON, D. C. W. H. Foss, 819 14th Street. 

the strain any longer he rose up gasping and > 

with a rush of blood to his head. e was a 





changed being, and he looked toward the 
farmer with some hope. 

“I wish you would see what’s the matter 
with it,’’ he said pleadingly. 

“Oh, there ain’t nothin’ the matter with 
it,’ replied the farmer. ‘It’s the nater of the 
beast.”’ 

Then he drove on, leaving a huge ‘ha, ha!” 
in his wake, and another farmer, teaming 
into town, picked up the horseless hoodoo 
and hauled it home for two dollars. 


An Exception 
By Madeline Bridges 


She’d won no prize at any school, 
She'd taken no degree at college, 
A sweet exception to the rale, 





Touring Car 


Built for practical, every-day service, on all 
kinds of roads, in all kinds of weather, the 
Rambler has proved its genuine merit under 
all conditions. 

Its many points of superiority are stated in 
detail in our 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue 






Her Marvelous 
Growth of Hair 









mailed free on request. The best grade of 
materials, backed by the highest class of skilled 
labor, make the Rambler a guarantee of quality. 












She was the woman without knowledge. Put it down in ‘‘ black and 
white’’ that if you want to 
And hence, she proved a Mecca-stone ghar Vasil Pe greatest 
To pilgrim men, oppressed and dreary, comfort, convenience and = 
By too much smartness overthrown, safety, you need Williams’ 
Of learning, wit, and wisdom, weary. iil, Shaving Stick. | FREE TO ALL A trial package of a new and 
: : | Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all ‘wonderful remedy mailed 
They crowded round her, mid the whirl, \ z fanethin ‘ free to convince people it actually grows hair, 
pole ee cee gael A] tee 3. B.Witiams o., Glastonbury ct etuiy sesmect taratiaas groweh to ailing 
Each man, rejoiced, to find a girl | LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY | aren eyebrows and pone to Send ome 
Who did not know as much as he did. name and address to the Altenheim Medical 


Dispensary, 7564 Foso Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for a free trial package, enclosing a 
2-cent stamp to cover postage. Write to-day. 


The Political Conscience 
Ping analytic are credited with possess- 


ing analytical faculties far surpassing 

+tet ++ + + those of other people. They are said to 

= § | be able, in any given case, to decide with 

= F | scientific accuracy whether they are morally 


bound to vote as their conscience commands, 


or whether the ideal ethical code bids them 
vote the other way. The following is an ex- 
ample of how easily the thing can be settled 
pee ei one og peg HR Mane The Standard American Brand. Established 1860 
wy eal peg pry ewe oo They cost a trifle more than the common makes, but you get a 
Disraeli, who — staying at _— — 4 Pen that will last longer and write better. A complete sample 
sort, used to call on me every day, and so di = : ae. 
Bulwer Lytton, who was also there. One Card—42 Pens for 25 Cents or a card with selected numbers 
$ | day, when they were both sitting in my room 12 Pens for 10 Cents will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
=| at the hotel, Lytton began to explain to Dis- i 
raeli his difficulty about some approaching SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York City 
7 e motion in the House of Commons. 

fm 2 : “ ‘Really, Disraeli,’ he at length exclaimed, 
‘Big A x ‘I cannot vote for this bill; it is against my 
TE Ge ee principles!’ ; ; : 
p Sf ““‘Confound your principles!’ Disraeli re- 
CHAR TREU j plied, ‘stick to your party!’” . 


: 
The Test of Truth 


HE New York street boy, according to the 
T testimony of those who have dealt with 

him, is a very sharp customerwho seldom 
= | suffers in a business transaction. His taste 
for theatricals is pronounced, and the schemes 
that he has devised tor getting into a play- 
house for nothing are many, varied and in- 
genious. For years small and pitifully ragged 
boys used to come crying to the doorkeepers 
of the East Side theatres during the entre- 
= | acts with sad tales about return checks lost 
or stolen from them by big boys, and in man 
= 3 | cases they succeeded in working upon their 
, te iy a rt re uU S e 4 | sympathies. Nowadays, however, the door- 
keepers have a scheme of their own which, 
< —GREEN OR YELLOW— up to the moment of writing, the boys have 

found it impossible to beat. 

; When the boy whose ticket has been stolen 





















i, Thomas B. Jeffery & Co. 
| Kenosha, Wis. 

































Why use 
poor cards 
when you 
can buy 
Bicycle 
Playing Cards 


They wear well. Sold by dealers. 
Popular price. 29 backs. Back 








3 THE HIGHEST GRADE CORDIAL. presents himself, abject and tearful, at the shownis “Wheel.’? Order by name. 
> A GLASS AFTER DINNER IS A gate, the doorkeeper summons the head 
WONDERFUL AID TO DIGESTION usher and the applicant is rigidly ques- 


The U. S. Playing Card Co. 
Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


tioned in regard to what has already hap- 
= | pened on the stage. If he passes this ex- 
amination, he is admitted without further 





At first-cleas Wine Merchants, Grocere, Hotels, Cafée. 

















Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., questioning. The ceremony of matriculation We will send 128-page Condensed Hoyle 
j Sole Agents for United States. = | is carried on somewhat after this fashion: for 10c. stamps, if addressed to Dept. 29 
7 4 | . Boy (accosting doorkeeper with much humit- , 

‘ 4 + 4 vv" HH t ity of manner).—Say, mister, will ye let me in, 
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JAMAICA 











THE GEM 
OF THE 


An ideal spot in which to spend a 
winter’s vacation and avoid all the 
extremes of the northern climate. 


UNITED FRUIT CO.’S 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


operate weekly between BOSTON and 
PHILADELPHIA and JAMAICA, 
the magnificent twin-screw U. S. 
Mail Steamships : 


Admiral Dewey Admiral Sampson 
Admiral Schley Admiral Farragut 
Sailings Weekly from Boston and Philadelphia 


Fare for round trip, including state- 
room accommodations and meals, $75; 
one way, $40. 


Send for our beautiful booklet whether you 
contemplate the trip or not 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Pier 5, North Wharves, Phila. Long Wharf, Boston 
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WEBER 
PIANOS 


—1902— 
The Progress of 50 Years 








OUR BEAUTIFUL 
‘«‘ JUBILEE BOOK’ 
TELLS THE STORY 
Mailed Free on Request 





TheWeber Piano Co. 


108 Fifth Avenue, New York 














itchenUtensils| NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in 


TRADE MARK the Enamel of 
Agate Nickel- 

Steel Ware 

1 e\] The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, pasted 
on every piece, 

If substitutes are offered, write us. 
New Booklet Free, 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 
by the leading Department and 





MA! Honsefurnishing Stores. 

1520-4 piel a 

KINDS Lalanee & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
ARE SAFE. New York, Boston, Chicago 














) WOLVERINE 
) 13¢h.p. gasoline marine 
\ engines, most perfect in 
design, construction and 
finish of any engine of 


{} equal power built. Suit- 

ti able for boats from 14 ft, 

R} to 18 ft. in length. Com- 

in E1} plete details in catalogs, 

I Wolverine Motor 
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Wi 
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ELEGRAPH 


taught thoroughly. Our institution estab- 
lished in 1874, and is endorsed by officials 
of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 


Big Demand for Operators 


Unable to fill all calls for operators. Total 
Cost—tuition (telegraphy and typewrit- 
ing), board and room, 6 months’ course 
$82. This can be reduced. Catalogue free. 


DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 








SAVE YOUR PAPERS ‘@ COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


Binder, fitted with patent clasps. Will hold fifty- 
two numbers of the paper. 
Price $1.25, Address Collier’s Weekly, 
416 West 13th Street, New York City. 
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please? Dere was a big lad trew me down 
an’ swiped me ticket. 

DOORKEEPER (eyes him fiercely for half a 
minute, then to attendant).—Tell Barney to 
come out. (Zo BARNEY, entering): Here’s a 
kid says he lost his ticket. 

_ BARNEY (surveying Boy from head to foot as 
tf looking for ticket).—That kid was never 
inside this theatre. 

Boy.—Yes, I was, mister. I seen de hull 
fust act. I wuz wit a couple o’ little kids 
an’ den when we come outside a big lad 
swiped me ticket. 

BarNnEy.—Were you there when the lady 
fell off the precipice? 

Boy.—Naw, dere wuz no lady fell off de 
precipice. 

BaRNEY.—Did ye see the jig dance? 

Boy.—Naw, dere wan’t no jig dance. 

BARNEY—Well, what was there then? 

Boy.—Dere was a feller sittin’ in de summer- 
house wit’ a lady an’ askin’ her would she 
marry him. Den dere was anudder feller 
wit’ a black mustache behind de bush. I 
seen him dere w’en de curtain went up, but 
de odder feller he didn’t know he was dere. 
Den in come de funny man— 

_ Barney (rveluctantly).—Well, let him in this 
time. 

DOORKEEPER (germitting Boy to pass in on 
the run). Don’t ever come and give me that 
lost-ticket racket again. 


Love’s Logic 
By Felix Carmen: 
Each lip a rose, cach eye a stat— 
Figures of speech you say they ate. 
The trath of that I don’t deny, 
Sweetheart, for figures never lie. 


The Astute Grinder 


HE PEOPLE of the soft, sunny South 

t are by us rapid, rude Northerners cred- 

ited with little enterprise in the conduct 

of business. But here is one example, at 

least, of the gentle art of ‘‘hustling’’ as prac- 
ticed by an Italian organ-grinder. 

He was grinding, grinding away for dear 
life at Mascagni’s beautiful Intermezzo Sin- 
fonico from ‘Cavalleria Rusticana.” And 
he was grinding at an express rate of two 
hundred revolutions to the minute—gresto 
prestissimo. When he had ground some 
twenty or thirty bars, a young man, clean- 
shaven, with a mighty shock of hair, ap- 

eared at a window and waved his hand vio- 
ently at the artist of the curbstone, as a 
signal for him to stop playing. In another 
moment he-with-the-hair was down in the 
street, himself grinding at the ‘‘Intermezzo” 
—only as it should be ground. He seemed to 
know the right tempo down to the minutest 
shades, this wonderful young man. And 
well he might; for it was he who had com- 
posed the piece. A few days later the same 
organ-grinder stopped under the same win- 
dow. On the front of his instrument was af- 
fixed a large placard bearing the inscription: 

“Pupil of the highly egregious Master, 
Pietro Mascagni.” 


A Versa Vice 


Who smiles upon the cheering cup 
This fact should not forget: 
A man who frequently sets-’em-up 
Is finally upset. 


The Homeless 


TIS frequently averred that there is noth- 
| ing in the French language which corre- 
sponds to the good Anglo-Saxon word 
‘“thome,”’ and it is moreover suggested that 
the thing itself is wanting in this nation that 
has not its equivalent in words. However 
little, or much, truth there may be in this as- 
sertion, it is of some interest to consider what 
the word ‘‘home”’ stands for to the majority 
of our own countrymen. 

The refrain, ‘‘There’s no place like home,” 
except as it awakens a patriotic instinct, or 
voices a certain fondness for a particular 
locality, fails to call forth more than a super- 
ficial response from an individual who has 
never spent a dozen years under one special 
rooftree. For such, and how many such 
there be to-day, there can be no deep senti- 
ment experienced or tender memory stirred 
by the word ‘‘home.” 

To-day, the ‘“‘homeless’”’ are perhaps best 
represented by the two extremes of society, 
the very poor, and the extremely rich, who 
meet upon this negative platform—both are 
without a home. 

The very poor man possesses no home be- 
cause he can not afford to keep one; the rent 
comes due and he has nought to pay, and so 
moves on. While, on the other hand, the 
rich man has no home because he can afford 
to keep too many; he owns a big house in 
the country, another at the seashore, and 
one in town, and in this luxury of possession 
he loses a certain characteristic, restful back- 
ground, the memory of which should be a 
dear inheritance to every family. There is 
a special charm in early associations, which 
group themselves about one cherished spot, 
and one has surely sustained a serious loss 
whose reveries in later years embrace not 
some tender thoughts of ‘home.’ And 
more’s the pity that he who owns too many 
homes is quite as homeless as he who owns 
no homes at all. 
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BEFORE BUYING EXAMINE THE 


WHITE STEAM TOURING CAR 


FOR 1903 





THE WAITE 18S A STEAM CAR WITH THE |] SPECIFICATIONS: 
DISTANCE OF A GASOLINE AND THE EASE PRICE, $2,000.00 
7 + 17 Seating Capacity Four 
OF OPERATION OF AN ELECTRIC Rated Hore Power > Ten 
In the s0o-mile Reliability Contest from New York to Boston and re- | WE? yu: rey 1 
turn, arranged by the Automobile Club of America, three WHITE | ‘resa 3 4-ft. &-in. 
STEAM STANHOPES covered the distance without stop or trouble of | Wheels .  . . — 30 inches 
any kind —a perfect performance. Lee aps et aay 4 inches 
s P - eight (tanks filled) . 650 ibs, 
The White Steam Generator is absolutely non-explosive, gives pres- Medel dep eth . 10 feet 
sure in five minutes from cold water, and once in motion is self-regulating. Extreme Width . 5 feet 
The same motive power which has been so successfully used in for- | (ret oe notine Tank 10 gals. 
mer White models will be used in the new touring car. Capacity of Waier Tank 15 gels. 
Write for full particulars, including Prof. Thurston's report on EQUIPMENT : 
our steam generator, and the official reports of important endurance Condenser, Side Lamps, Set of 
contests. Tools, Horn, Tool Case. 








WHITE SEWING MACHINE CO. 


(AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT) CLEVELAND, OHIO 


22 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 509 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 300 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 
12 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 609 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 300 Rose Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
4259 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 1761 Stout St., Denver, Colo. 5979 Centre Ave., East End, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Bankers Brothers Company, Cor. Vine and Broad Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WALTER C. WHITE, European Representatives, 19 Princes St., Westminster, London, England. 
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HOFFMAN 
Motor Car, $800 — $950 


Equal to any $2500 Automobile made 
7-horse power gasoline engine, the simplest, most easily con- 
trolled, and most reliable machine on the market. 

A combination single seat or double seat, for two or four 
ms. Can be changed in 15 seconds. 

Fills all requi is th ghly practical 

SALES AGENTS WANTED 

Send for CATALOGUE and Complete Details. 
THE HOFFMAN AUTOMCBILE AND MFG. CO. 
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1506 Lake Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
-FIVE CENTS 
BUYS OUR HIGH sd HIGH ARM, 


EIGHT DOLLARS fyrrvncs Suan, ar an 


SOLID POLISHED ANTIQUE OAK, DROP HEAD CABINET SEROCO SEWING MACHINE, 
the equal of sewing machines that cost twice the money elsewhere. 
10 45 buys our 5-drawer drop head cabinet, cel- 

° ebrated NEW QUEEN sewing machine. 
$1 1 9 5 buys this beautiful marquetry decorated, 

° 5-drawer, drop head cabinet EDGE- 
MERE sewing machine, 12 85 buys the standard ball bearing 
exactly as illustrated. ° BURDICK sewing machine. 
$1 5 2 Ley the highest grade sewing ‘machine made, our MINNE- 

° OTA, the equal of regular $50.00 and $60.00 agents’ machines. 
THE ABOVE MACHINES ARE ALL OUR OWN MAKE. WE SELL EVERY 
OTHER MAKE OF SEWING MACHINE ON THE MARKET AT CUT PRICES 
. Singer, $24.50 
Domestic, $20.00 





5-drawer, drop head, genuine These and many 


4-drawer, drop head. . « « + + other high grade 


5-drawer, drop head. . . - . New Home, $20.00 machines beautifully 
4drawer, drop head. . Wheeler & Wilson, $24.00 illustrated and fully 
5edrawer, drop head. . « - + + + White, $21.00 described, the parts, 


4-drawer, drop head. . . . . . Standard, $22.00 mechanism and spe- 
cial features, in our big, new, free Sewing Machine Catalogue. You must 
write for it. If you mention the name of this paper we will give you the names of a 
number of your own neighbors to whom we have sold machines, so you can see and ex- 
amine your neighbors’ machines, learn how they are pleased with them and how much 


money we saved them. 
NTHS’ TRIAL ON ANY SEWING MACHINE ORDERED. For 


Free Sewing Machine Catalogue, the most wonderful price offerings ever made, 
our liberal terms, pay after received offer, and three months’ free trial plan, cut this ad. out and mail to us, or send 


Us & pos’ card, ‘sak for Free Sewing Machine catalogue, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO 


and say what paper or magazine you saw this notice in. 


‘INIHOVEH V dO 
GNIX ANV NO 00'02$ 
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WE CLAIM 


That we offer the most profitable investment consistent 
with safety on the market. If you have surplus to 
invest, it is only just te yourself that 
YOU SHOULD INVESTIGATE 
our proposition to verify the above. 
NINE YEARS IN BUSINESS 
$715,000.00 Approved Assets. 
$1,000,000.00 and More Paid Investors. 
$100,000.00 Deposited with Ky. State Treasurer. 
A Tvet-Card secures full information. More Agents Wanted, 
A. SMITH BOWMAN 
Secretary and General [anager, Lexington, Ky. 


The Southern 
Mutual 
Investment 
Company 
of Lexington, Ky. 





























EYE DISEASES 


CURED WITHOUT SURGERY 
is the title of a book, now in its 23d edi- 
tion, by Dr. Oren Oneal, the noted Chi- 
cago Oculist. It illustrates and describes 
all forms of eye trouble, and tells how 
you can be cured in your own 


12% Dividend 1900 


12% DIVIDEND 1901 


paid by the Mexican Plantation Association, 
1602 Title and Trust Building, Chicago, IIl. 
Oldest of its kind in Mexico. ESTAB- 
LISHED 1897. Has 6,000 shares, or acres, 
planted to permanent crops, rubber, coffee 
and vanilla. The Association’s contract is 
like an insurance policy —in case of death 
the money is refunded. 38 deaths have oc- 
curred since 1897. These shares will now 
be resold. For full particulars address as 
above. 


ome quickly and at small ex- 
pense by the ONEAL DISSOLV- 
ENT METHOD. The Book is sent 
free to all who ask for it. Dr. Oneal 
will also give his advice FREE if you 
tell him of your case. December 27th 
Collier’s contained a full page with testimonials. If you 
did not read it, do so now. If you have use for Dr. 
Oneal’s valuable book drop him a postal card at once. 


OREN ONEAL, M.D., Suite 219, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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All Roads Alike to..Everybody 


HAT’S the use of the phone, if the 
housewife in 126th Street calls up 
the grocer or the florist or the 


butcher whose shop is ten blocks below First 
Street to give him a rush order for table deli- 
eacies for unexpected guests, and the gro- 
cer’s wagons are all out? 

What's the use to the farmer of connec- 
tion with.town by wire if the farmer’s sulky 
hay-rake breaks down or the mower-seythe 
loses a tooth and he has to drive five miles 
to town and back again to get a new part in 
lieu of the broken one? 

What's the good of all the communicating 
facilities under heaven that enable a man to 
vet a message, wireless or otherwise, at his 


suburban home, or when he is at the country 
club playing golf, or when he is ten miles 
from railroad with his family spending the 
summer, if the only available train goes in less 
time than a cracking team of horses can cover 
the distance to the station? 

Unless a hurry call can be answered by a 
hurry conveyance, what’s the benefit of the 
hurry eall?—unless for example a physician 
can reach a patient with at least a portion of 
the facility with which the patient can sum- 
mon him; unless a merchant can land his 
goods at the side door practically simultane- 
ously with the order for them? 


A GAP IN THE COMMUNICATIONS 


Modern inventions have gone on improv- 
ing the means by which people can talk to 
each other from indefinite distances, but they 
have neglected the other side of the problem, 
viz., the reinforcing of the facilities of indi- 
vidual speech with the facilities of individual 
contact. 

It really amounts to but relatively iittle 
that rapid transit should permit cities to ex- 
pand over almost as many miles as counties 
and duchies formerly occupied, and that the 
facile privileges of the phone should be ex- 
tended to the farm equally with the business 
office, if there is not to be a corresponding 
expansion in the means of personal getting 
together. Every mile added to a city’s 
growth only increases the difficulties. Every 
extension of the wire into a new district, 
either suburban or rural, only projects into 
the business world that much additional 
traffic for which the facilities have not been 
prepared. 

INDIVIDUAL VEHICLE NEEDED 


The vital problem, the cardinal point for 
which most other lines of progress must for 
the moment stand in abeyance, is whether 
an automatic individual vehicle is to be pro- 
duced, or has been produced, that will be as 
handy as the horse, as fast as the street car 
or the railroad, and always available for any 
purpose, to go anywhere, and to be driven 
with equal ease by anybody who occupies it, 
The bicycle was in the field for awhile, but 
it was only a “‘taster,’? and now the world 
watches the darting, soft-footed, sometimes 
noisy-voiced automobile, wondering when it 
will pass the ‘‘devil-wagon’’ era and get 
down to the every-day, common-sense, uni- 
versal vehicle. 

There are those who will always want the 
red painted, shingle-shaped thing which 
earves the air at the rate of 80 miles per 
hour, which has its chauffeurs as the loco- 
motive has its engineers, which requires its 
occupants to dress in harnesses of leather 
and cover their eyes with goggles of isin- 
It has more fun in it in half an hour 


glass. 
But it is es- 


than a horse has in ten weeks. 
sentially a luxury, 

What is universally wanted is the vehicle 
which the man like Mr. McDonald, of the 
New York Subway, can utilize in visiting 
daily the important points of his immense 
undertaking; something that the physician 
can drive for himself, with or without coach- 
man; something that tradesmen can have 
that will be adequate to reach the rapidly 
extending range of their patronage; some- 
thing that will be as feasible for women as a 
well-trained horse, that will carry the chil- 
dren to the school, or their elders to the shop- 
ping district or to the office, that will answer 
as well for pleasure as for business. 


PROGRESS IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


In reality, although less observed, this 
more useful and lighter vehicle has made 
the greater progress and is nearer to the 
goal of desired achievement. It already 
is only slightly heavier than an ordinary 
buggy. Its cost has been reduced to less 
than that of a team of horses with harness 
and carriage, and only triflingly more than 
that of a single horse, harness and carriage. 
Tt has been made as easily controllable as a 
bicycle. And its elements of danger have 
been virtually banished beyond the limits of 
the possible. 

For, after all, the practical’automobile was 





the first one thought of, and its principles of 
operation were worked out long before the 
racer got into the field. Seventeen years 
ago, a “‘pocket edition”’ size factory, 18 x 20, 
located at Lansing, Michigan, began to try 
to convinee the public that gasoline would 
make an engine The company got 
laughed at for its pains, but stuck to it 
through the laughter, and in five years was 
making enough gasoline engines to keep two 
big factories in operation. The same concern 
to-day is making gasoline automobiles, at De- 
troit and Lansing, with three factories, by 
a process that amounts to little more than 
putting their gasoline motor under the bed 
of buggies; and the simplicity of their con- 
struction has made their automobile as wide- 
ly known as their stationary motor. 

Sir Thomas Lipton uses this auto in Eng- 
land. Negotiations are pending for the sale 
of one to Prince Henry of Prussia. Adver- 
tisements of the auto appear in the press 
of Japan. It finds service in nearly every 
city in the United States. Within the past 
few months, even Uncle Sam’s rural mail 
delivery system has taken refuge in it, and 
during the late Christmas congestion of mail 
matter, these little machines were called into 
service in six of the largest cities of the U.8., 
“each doing the work of 5 horses,’’ as one 
postmaster gratefully expressed himself. 


AN AUTO FOR EVERY FAMILY 


Thomas Edison, writing in the ‘‘North 
American Review,’’ and speaking of the 
mode of motor-carriage in which he is es- 
pecially interested, said: 

‘*Driving through the many miles of streets 
in the suburbs of New York, I ‘have been 
impressed with the fact that something like 
80 per cent of the residences have no car. 
riage-houses. The (motor) carriage should 
enable the owners of 40 per cent of these 
residences to have a serviceable pleasure ve- 
hicle at their beck and eall, without hiring a 
coachman to keep it clean and run it, with 
no horses to eat their heads off and no oats 
and hay to buy,’’ thus freeing themselves of 
‘the bugbear that fixed charges must always 
be to the householder of moderate income.”’ 

This is only the view of a conservative and 
customarily judicious scientist—a safe fore- 
east. He might have extended it, with 
special application to this Michigan-made 
machine, and have said that, in‘ riding 
through the busy streets of New York and 
other cities, he had observed that 99 per 
cent of the merchants were still struggling 
with the handicaps of doing business with 
horses, while the automobile would afford 
much more than 40 per cent of them an 
easy-going, handy, quick-service vehicle, 
without cost of keep, without dejay from 
limitations of speed, and by which their 
trade range might be enlarged and half of 
the tradesmen’s tribulations be lifted from 
their shoulders. 


THE TROLLEY OF THE FARMER 


More than that: Why should not the auto- 
mobile be the one great new commodity 
which, supplementing the telephone, may 
extend its utility into the country as into the 
city and become of as much, or more, service 
to the farmer as to the metropolitan? The 
auto, costing only so much as his team and 
carriage, and not calling upon his salable 
stock of hay and grain, will carry the farmer 
to town in half the time that his carriage 
now requires. It will permit his teams to stay 
at the plow in the pressing days of plowing 
or at the reapers in the more pressing days 
of harvest, while he goes to town to negotiate 
sales or to replace broken implements or to 
engage labor which he cannot get by phone. 
Or it will afford a convenience by which the 
fairer sex of the family may do the travelling 
while the head of the house remains in the 
field. Indeed, it becomes the universal trol- 
ley line for the interior, making the country 
over into a suburb, and obliterating the last 
conditions of rural isolation, 

In the smaller towns, the same facts ob- 
tain. Communication from house to house 
becomes as easy as trolley-riding. Associa- 
tion between villages passes from infrequency 
to an affair of every day. The physician 
does not lose his practice, and patients do 
not suffer the tortures of the physician’s 
slow coming. The grocer and butcher send 
their wagons to take out-of-town orders as 
easily as the merchant in the city can send 
from 10th Street to 60th Street. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 

Instances are on record where principals 
of academies have been able to make long 
journeys from Friday to Sunday wherein 
they have distributed their cireulars, widened 
their acquaintanceship, and materially aug- 
mented the numbers of the pupils. 

In other instances, and in no less a place 


go. 


than Newport, a merchant using an Oldsmo- 
bile, attached a box for his local delivery, 
made his rounds, and subsequently appeared 
during the same day, the box detached, his 
original automobile a part of the daily auto- 
mobile parade. 

In cities, florists and caterers have found 
the light-running auto, with specially de- 
signed delivery bodies, an infinite conveni- 
ence and an artistic advertisement. 

Indeed, take it all in all, the auto goes 
about the land like a locomotive which lays 
its own track: it spreads its facilities every- 
where, and waits neither for surveyor nor 
purchaser of right of way. No place and no 
individual who requires means of individual 
locomotion need do without it. 

That is, if it is the right sort of automo- 
bile—if to-day there is really to be had a 
vehicle that answers the purposes; if, from 
the farmer’s point of view, or for the advan- 
tage of any one who has to get off the main 
travelled and most improved roads, a carriage 
may be found that will ride over rough beds, 
push its way through snow, refuse to be 
stalled in mud, and climb up any grade that 
a horse can climb; if, from the city resident’s 
point of view, a vehicle has been made and 
offered on the market that will not run into 
telegraph poles, or splutter out of power in 
the midst of a journey like a blown fuse on a 
trolley, or be as unsafe for women as a run- 
away horse; and if, from everybody’s point 
of view, there is such a vehicle as will fall 
within the scope of the average man’s eco- 
nomics. 

SIMPLE AS A TOY 

The Oldsmobile factory has only history to 
prove that it has covered these points. Its 
machine went upon the market conspicu- 
ously three years ago. Since then so many 
red ‘‘devil-wagons’’ have run away, smash- 
ing themselves and their occupants and 
erushing the unfortunates who couldn’t run 
fast enough to get out of reach, that the 
story is often as carmine as the wagons 
themselves. But, though the Oldsmobile 
has gone into use (its drivers actually num- 
bering thousands) from ocean to ocean and 
across both of the big ones, and though it 
has been driven by every class of persons 
from boys to expert engineers, there has yet 
to arise a report of a runaway or an ex- 
plosion. Its steering-gear is as simple as 
a toy’s; its motor is so made that no fire 
can reach the gasoline. Besides the risk of 
accident from the handling of gasoline was 
all threshed out fifteen years ago in the 
making of gasoline motors for **power’’ pur- 
poses, and it is now an element that has 
been thrust into the past as effectually as the 
risk of explosions in steam in well-con- 
structed boilers or of conflagration from well- 
ineased conduits of electricity. 

Taking cues from the bicycle and the rail- 
road car axle, and from all known means of 
locomotion, the Oldsmobile has made its 
running-gear so that it will accommodate 
itself to any shape of highway. The front 
axle will tilt to the left while the rear axle 
tilts to the right, or vice versa. The 
“reach”? or ‘coupler being done away with, 
the chuck of the front axle into a hole will 
not snap the connection with the rear. And, 
moreover, the motor and the bed of the car- 
riage being hung each independently of the 
other, the entire vehicle rides with the ease 
of a buckboard and the security of a luxuri- 
ous-coupé. 

Every auto that goes out of the factory 
has first to climb readily a 20 per cent grade, 
and this, together with the fact that quite as 
many autos in proportion to the population 
are being used in such hilly cities as San 
Francisco, Kansas City, Pittsburg and Cin- 
cinnati (as in the ‘‘plainer’’ cities), clinches 
the reputation of the Oldsmobile as a grade 
ascender, 

HOW LITTLE IT COSTS 

Finally, on the financial side, and appeal- 
ing again to history, the Oldsmobile offers 
the voluntary statement of one of its pa- 
trons, the statement having been made with- 
out the Company’s knowledge in one of the 
automobile periodicals. Mr. Thos. I. Stacey, 
of Detroit, ran an Olds machine 1,200 miles 
in four months at the following cost: 


1 bbl. gasoline 
2 gal, cy7i. Oll.. <6: 
1 gal. mach. oil..... 
1 pail grease.... 













DAUR CED . 2004.02 40 
Repairing fenders............00..0+00sse000 1 25 
16 cells dry battery... .....ccececccccserce 3 20 
Man washing vehicle... ........+. ....+.-. 400 

ER Re gate SO SE era $18 60 


This was an average cost of $4.65 per 
month, or 11g cents per mile, Mr. Stacey 
still having enough oil and grease on hand at 
the erd of the four months to run 1,000 miles. 

One needs only to compare this with the 


cost of feeding a horse, to say nothing of 
the horse’s care or stable rent. 

Mr. Stacey’s statement is given by the 
Company as only one instance. It is not 
quoted as final or as the average; but long 
experience and long balancing of costs set 
up the general relationship between the ex- 
pensiveness of the food of a horse and of the 
supply of a motor at $35 for the motor 
against $180 for the horse. Fuel cost alone 
can hardly reach 34 of a cent per mile of 
travel, 

WHO MIGHT USE IT 

With such a possibility in the economic 
line before the automobile, put the future of 
it up for contemplation! 

Suppose, for example, that Uncle Sam can 
apply it to his rural mail delivery. Suppose 
some one who is contracting to make the de- 
livery can reduce his feed costs alone from 
$180 to $35, and can employ a vehicle that 
will carry him 20 or 25 miles an hour: to 
him the automobile becomes a genius of 
profit. It broadens at once the whole scope 
of the rural delivery system. 

Suppose city or country tradesmen can re- 
duce the charge of delivery proportionately to 
a reduction of $145 in the cost of horse feed: 
increasing expansion may be given to their 
range of patronage, and the margin of profit 
which is now so often jeopardized by the 
cost of delivery may be made more secure on 
the books of the cashier, 

Suppose a physician, in or out of city, 
may reduce his buggy service to the inex- 
pensiveness of Mr, Stacey’s mobile, and add 
thereto the convenience of doing away with 
the driver and of having a carriage always 
ready on call: removal of patients to re- 
moter localities need no longer rob the 
growth of practice, nor need the tardiness of 
equine travel play further upon the nerves 
or make its inroads upon the powers of 
physical endurance, 

Suppose a lady may have her coach at 114 
cents per mile and be independent of some 
uncertain Jehu for her accommodation: the 
pleasures of social intercourse begin to offset 
the difficulties of social communication, the 
strain of visiting passes to the delight of cor- 
diality, and shopping and its burdens creep 
over into the category of entertainment. 

Suppose a farmer and his family may put 
the tons of hay and the sacks of oats that 
their horses eat into the bins and lofts that 
wait for the buyer and that they may enjoy 
the auto equally with the resident of the city 
and at the same reduced price of 114 cents 
per mile or thereabouts—the farmer and his 
family lose their rusticity, every farm gains 
physical contact with the markets of ex- 
change, every implement store adds a new 
and profitable feature to its stock. 

Suppose a business man whose family has 
gone away for the summer finds it possible 
with an automobile to run down to their stop- 
ping place for his Sunday, and he can do it 
all with his own machine, and at a cost no 
greater than that of travelling by rail: more 
business men will go to the recuperating 
places of their families and will go more 
often; summer outing places will receive 
that much more impetus to growth and im- 
provement; summer outing proprietors will 
be increasingly disposed to supply their pa- 
trons with automobiles if the latter do not 
have them already. 

THE NEXT GREAT TRANSIT FACILITY 

To these suppositions add, as suggested in 
several of them, and as emphasized from time 
to time during this article, the fact that the 
automobile has so far progressed that its in- 
tending patrons do not have to await the era 
of good roads—although that era is not far 
away; that the auto will ride over rough 
roads as it will over good ones more easily 
than a buggy; that, for all its swiftness of 
motion, it can turn a corner and dodge its 
way through congestion of street traffic, or 
pass over slippery asphalt without danger of 
elision; and that it is a stormy weather or a 
summer weather vehicle, a day carriage or 
a night carriage: it will appear then that the 
light little autemobile, the one that is not 
a devil-wagon, that is called by the simple 
name of the “‘runabout,’’ has mastered a 
big proportion of the problem of paralleling 
the means of communicating by speech 
with the means of communicating by person. 

It remains now only for the public to be 
made aware of what has been done, and, 
having been made aware, to be led to grasp 
at the results as they did at the bicycle. 

Take it for all in all, properly devised and 
economically enough offered, the automobile 
becomes the next great force in the trans- 
portation problems of modern life. It is the 
one means of locomotion that is as ready for 
the individual as for the public at large, as 
available for the man of moderate income as 
for the man of wealth—the universal vehicle. 
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MEN AND DOINGS: A Paragraphic Record of the World’s News 


WO FINE CRUISERS will soon be added to our 
growing navy. The new ships will be better able 
to take care of themselves, and will possess more 
‘shooting power’’ than any armored cruisers built or 
planned to be built the world round. The 7Zennessee 
and the Washington will excel in speed the Vew York or 














The New Armored Cruiser ‘*Tennessee”’ 


the Brooklyn, and under normal conditions will steam at 
about twenty-two knots an hour. They will practically 
class with nearly any battleship, and in fact they differ 
from the latter type of naval vessels only as a mounted 
infantryman does from a foot soldier. They have the 
same offensive capacity, and they have the legs of the 
unwieldly ‘‘horned reptiles’? which wallow in a seaway 
instead of buoyantly riding it. They may fight or run 
away, as they choose. The ships are to be 502 feet 
long, and will be equipped with practically the arma- 
ment of a battleship—four 1o-inch and sixteen 6-inch 
breechloading rifles and fifty more pieces of ordnance 
of smaller calibre. All sorts of the very latest electri- 
cal and mechanical devices will be made use of in the 
new cruisers, from wireless telegraphy to travelling 
platforms and dumbwaiters for gun ammunition. The 
full compliment of the Zeznessee and the Washington as 
flagships will consist of 858 officers and men. These 
steel sea-fighters will each cost the United States a trifle 
of $300,000 less than $5,000,o0oo—no reduction for two. 


N ELEPHANT EXECUTION is an event some- 
what out of the ordinary, in America at least. 
Fifteen hundred persons witnessed the execution of 
Topsy, the man-killing elephant, at Coney 
on Sunday afternoon, 
and sentenced for wilful murder. 


Island, 
anuary 4. She had been tried 
A strong manila 
rope, attached to 
an engine and 
pulley, was to be 
used to strangle 
the elephant, 
should two other 
proposed meth- 
ods of execution 
fail—poisoning 
with cyanide of 
potassium and 
electrocution. 
Topsy devoured 
with satisfaction 
carrots contain- 
ing 400 grains of cyanide of potassium, and the noose 
was placed round her neck. The electrical apparatus 
used was capable of sending upward of 6,000 volts into 
her huge body. When the current was turned on, 
Topsy raised her trunk, but made no other movement 
except that her form grew rigid, and in ten seconds she 
fell on her right side dead. Topsy was imported by 
Forepaugh twenty-eight yearsago. She killed her first 
man in 1900, in Waco, Texas, and her second in Paris, 
Texas, in the same year. She killed her third man May 
28, 1902, in Brooklyn, because he gave her a lighted 
cigarette. An army of children will mourn Topsy’s 
untimely end—for she was less than fifty years of age. 





see 





Death of Topsy, Man-Killer 


HE CHIEF EXECUTIVE of New York, Governor 
Benjamin B. Odell, Jr., had a Happy New Year. 
On the first day of 1903 he took pleasure in inaugurat- 
ing himself at Albany for a second term. This Is the 
first time in fifteen years that there was no retiring 
Governor to greet the State’s incoming Governor. Mr. 





Governor Odell and Staff at the Inauguration 


Odell is the only Chief Executive of this State who has 
succeeded himself since David B. Hill was re-elected in 
1888. The ceremonies, especially the military parade, 
were imposing. The ground was covered with snow, and 
the Governor’s numerous staff blazed in gorgeous new 
uniforms, but the Governor was driven to the capitol in 


aramshackle sleigh drawn by uncurried horses, presided 
over by an unkempt but glorified jehu. The equipage 
drew the humorous comments of a jolly New Year’s 
crowd. Nearly two thousand State troops were in line. 
The imiciggrel atone was devoted largely to canals 
and taxation. Senator Platt was not present. 


“CHE RATE TO HONOLULU?” isa question which 

may now be asked at the telegraph office, for cable 
communication with Hawaii is an established fact. The 
connecting of the San Francisco end of the Mackay 
cable has been noticed in these columns. The line was 
completed at forty-three minutes past 8 P.M. on the 
night of January 1, when a New Year’s greeting an- 
nouncing the event was sent from Honolulu to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by Henry E. Cooper, Secretary of 
Hawaii, acting for President Dole, who was absent. 
The message read: ‘‘The President, Washington—The 
people of the Territory of Hawaii send their greetings to 
you and express their gratification of the inauguration of 
telegraph communication with the mainland. We all be- 
lieve that the removal of the disadvantage of isolation will 
prove a strong factor in the upbuilding of a patriotic and 
progressive American commonwealth in these islands.”’ 
This message was replied to by Secretary Cortelyou, 
who cabled in return the President’s congratulations. 
The cable ship Sz/vertown had a most tempestuous 
voyage from San Francisco to Hawaii, and at one 
time narrowly escaped losing her precious wire ‘‘tail.’’ 
Officials of the Commercial Cable Company announced 
on January 2 that the cable would be open for public 
Copyright 1901, by King Bros., Honolulu 








The Harbor of Honolulu, Hawaii 


business on Monday morning following, and that the 
laying of the Manila cable would be begun from Manila 
the first week in May next. This will give the United 
States electrical communication with the Philippines 
via Hawaii, and will probably mean the beginning of 
a ‘‘boom”’ for the cable company if not for our Pacific 
Colony. The first official message sent from Honolulu 
was received by the Navy Department January 6, re- 
porting the sailing of the U.S.transport So/ace for Guam. 
Only the day before the Department had received a 
report of the ship’s arrival at Honolulu on December 18. 
This latter notice came by mail to San Francisco, and 
was thence wired to Washington. The remarkable pho- 
tograph here presented of Honolulu’s harbor and water 
front was taken by Mr. Melvin Vaniman, from the ex- 
treme top of a ship’s mast. 


ALLING ON THE PRESIDENT is one of the 
most important and formal functions of the new 
year. President Roosevelt held his second New Year’s 
reception in the renovated White House. He was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Roosevelt, Miss Alice Roosevelt, and the 
wives of the Cabinet officers, who more and more domi- 
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Spanish War Veterans calling at the White House 


nate Washington society. Although the recent im- 








‘provements have added to the spaciousness and attrac- 


tiveness of the White House, the guests had still to use 
the North entrance, the East entrance not being com- 
pleted. The Diplomatic Corps assembled in the Red 
Room at eleven o’clock in the morning. The President 
was aided by Colonel Theodore A. Bingham, his mili- 
tary aid, and several other military officers. Doctor 
von Holleben, German Ambassador, Dean of the Diplo- 
matic Corps since the death of Lord Pauncefote, led 
the line. Cuba was represented for the first time, by 
Minister Quesada. Two of the most distinguished of 
the diplomats were missed—-Wu Ting-fang, the Chinese 
Minister, and M. Jules Cambon, French Ambassador, 
whose successor has not yet arrived. President Roose- 
velt placed no limit on the time for closing the recep- 
tion. Besides the brilliant array of uniformed diplo- 
mats and military and naval officers, a long line of 
veterans of two wars and civilians in all ranks of life 
waited for a long time to shake the hand of the Chief 
Magistrate. The crowd surged round the State, Army 
and Navy Building, and extended far up Pennsylvania 
Avenue, where men stood for five or six hours awaiting 
their turn to greet the President. Among those who 
attracted the greatest interest were many of the Presi- 
dent’s former comrades in the Spanish-American war, 


EW YORK’S COAL FAMINE—but an incident of 

the entire country’s distress—is one of the most 
serious and threatening problems which ever con- 
fronted the city. ‘‘Sell us coal’’ is the unavailing cry 
from all quarters. The situation is bad throughout 
the Eastern States generally, but nowhere worse than 
in the overpopu- 
lated districts of 
the metropolis. 
With the coming 
of the first days 
of the New Year, 
prices for this one 
great necessity 
of civilization 
soared far beyond 
the reach of the 
multitude of poor 
people, who are 
compelled to buy 
from the depots 
a basketful at a time, and to whom a penny or two 
means a loaf of bread. A raise of a dollar or so a ton 
brings suffering beyond conception to New York’s 
poor. The new year had but set in when the price 
soared in one day five dollars a ton to dealers. It was 
then announced that all the coal brought into the city 
went into the hands of independent jobbers and deal- 
ers, whose limit price is not reached. Men, women and 
children are waiting daily at coal depots with baskets 
and pails, and others are looting wood and everything 
that will burn in every direction all over the city. Fuel 
in its upward flight is drawing the price of other neces- 
sities with it. Charity organizations see no likelihood 
of being able to buy coal and distribute it among the 
needy, as they have done in the past. That conditions 
may grow worse until, with the advent of freezing 
weather, they shall reach a climax is a possibility that 
fills the public mind with gloomy forebodings. Press 
and pulpit join with the man in the street in discerning 
a serious danger to the public peace. New Yorkers 
recall the East Side meat riots of last summer, and 
dread disturbances ot a graver character unless relief 
is provided somehow. The poor can live without meat, 
but they must have fuel. The first intimation that 
efforts are being made to prevent further booming of 
the price of coal purchased by local New York dealers 
comes from President Baer of the Reading Road. Mr. 
Baer promised in an interview that the roads controlled 
by him and his associates would refuse to furnish an- 
thracite to dealers who were guilty of attempting to 
hold prices at extortionate figures. He said further 
that the coal-carrying roads would not advance the 
price of the coal controlled by them. In addition, a 
strong movement was inaugurated in Congress Janu- 
ary 6, when Senator Vest made an impassioned plea 
that the duty on anthracite be removed. 








An East Side Coal Depot, New York 


AST NUMBERS OF IMMIGRANTS are pouring 

into the United States at the present time. Euro- 
pean steamers have been coming into port with packed 
steerages, and now charges are made that this unprece- 
dented mid-winter inundation from the Old World car- 
riés with it thousands of pauper and criminal immi- 
grants who are passed into the country under false 
records and in defiance of the law. Laboring under 
the fear that Congress will shortly pass a stringent im- 
migration law, foreign traffickers in American citizens 
are said to be unloading upon us the offscourings of 
Europe. The immigration inspectors under Commis- 
sioner Williams are using every endeavor to sort out 
and exclude the most undesirable of the foreigners, but 
the authorities have a difficult proposition to contend 
with. It costs but twenty-five dollars to secure a 
steerage passage to New York, and fear of probable 
exclusion in the spring and the interest of those traffick- 
ers in home-hunters in the New World have made 
‘‘Now or Never, if you wish to become an American 
citizen,’’ the agents’ cry. The inspectors assert that 
the percentage of desirable immigrants has fallen off 
greatly under the stimulating efforts of the foreign 
agents, and that southern Europe has opened her fluod- 
gates. More immigrants came into this country in 
1892 than in any year since 1882. The total number was 





Immigrants waiting in the Detention Office 


about 650,000, as against 788,000 in 1882. Since the latte: 
year, the flood has fallen off considerably, but last year, 
because of great discontent among the laboring classe 
in the south of Europe and in Russia and Poland, and 
owing to the rumors of great prosperity here, the num 
ber of immigrants increased by nearly one-half. 
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~ A Diamond 


We deliver any Diamond, Watch or other 
article in our million dollar stock upon a small 
payment and let you pay the balance in small 
amounts monthly just as you would put a little 
of your earnings in a Savings Bank. We are 
assured by the highest European authorities 
that Diamonds will increase in value at least 
20 per cent annually. Savings banks pay 3 per 
cent. You also have the pleasure and prestige 
of wearing the Diamond while paying for it, 
and when paid for you have the most valuable 
commodity in the world, which can be ex- 
changed for full cash value in any civilized 
country. Your local jeweler, if he is posted in 
diamond values, will tell you that a 20 per cent 
increase during the next year is a certainty. 


‘4 ‘ It is just as easy and confidential 
Your Credit: to open an account with us as it is 
with a savings bank. All we require to know is: Are 
your intentions good, and are you disposed to do 
as you agree to do? Your cash resources are unim- 
portant, honesty is all that we require. 


sag You send for our beautifully 
How it 1S Done: illustrated catalogue which 
shows thousands of Diamond rings, brooches, lockets, 
studs, earrings, cuff buttons, Watches, etc., together with 
the price and full description of each. Select any article 


a) 
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that you would like to see and we will send it to you for 
your examination. If you like it, and are convinced that 
it is the best value you ever saw for the money, pay one- 


fifth of the pr’ nd keep it—sending us the balance in 8 
equal monthly payments, 


ta We give a Guarantee Certificate of 
Note This: quality and value with every Dia- 
mond; make liberal exchanges at any time, allowing full 





price paid for the Diamond in exchange for other goods or 
a larger stone. We pay all Express Charges, and if you 
send the first payment (one-fifth) with your request, we 


cheerf refund your money in case you decide not to 
r interests are safe-guarded at every point in 
with us. We are the largest house in the world 
line of business and one of the oldest—established 
r 8. We refer to any bank in America, for instance: 
Ask your local banker how we stand in the business world. 
He will refer to his Dun or Bradstreet book of commercial 
ratings, and tell you that we stand at the top in credit, 
promptness and responsibility, and that our representa- 
tions may be accepted without question. 


Our Prices: 












Notwithstanding the fact that our 
prices are from 10 to 20 per cent 


lower than the cash prices of local jewelers, we make a 
discount of 8 per cent on cash sales. We make the most 
startling refund proposition on cash sales that you ever 
heard of; we also show how you can wear a fifty dollar 
Diamond for ten cents a week—if interested, write for it. 

Write today for our 1903 Catalogue, which shows more 
fine genuine goods than any catalogue published—worth 
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its weight in gold to any intending purchaser. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


Diamond Importers and 
Manufacturing Jewelers 


Dept. A-38 92, 94, 96 and 98 State St. 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
Opposite Marshall Field & Co. 
Copyright 1902, Loftis Bros. & Co. 








National Electric Vehicles 


Handsome, graceful, thoroughly depend- 
able. Built for reliable, everyday service 
and give it. Simplest in construction, safely 
and easily operated—the perfected auto- 
mobiles for business or pleasure. 

Write for our illustrated catalogue showing 
many new and improved electric automobiles. 
NATIONAL VEHICLE CO. 

901 E. 22d Street Indianapolis, Ind. 








DO IT YOURSELF 


We have made plenty of money in the 
poultry business and have grown from 
year to year until our Mithook Farm is 
now the largest pure bred poultry estab- 
lishment in the country. Our new year bool 
‘Poultry for Profit’’ 
will start you right. All about breeding, feed- 
ing, ete. Cuts of fowls with prices; eggs in sea- 
son, Book has cost too much money and experience 
to be given away, but we mail it for 10 cents. 
THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 21, FREEPORT, ILL, 
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The PRAIRIE STATES FIRST 
KEEP AT THE HEAD) 
PRIZES 
More made-more sold- WON 
more prizes won than S 
ALL OTHERS combined, 





Send for catalogue-just out-fin- 
est ever issued,Mention this paper. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR Co., 


HOMER CITY , Pa., U.S.A. 


























Nothing injurious in 


BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


A great relief for coughs, hoarseness, throat 
and lung troubles 


Sold in Boxes only. Avoid Imitations. 

















COLLIER’S 


HE LATEST FLYING MACHINE, dif- 
fering from any aérial apparatus yet con- 
structed, the public must take seriously, tor 
it is the invention of Professor Alexander 
Graham Bell, a scientist and inventor of 
world renown, and distinguished for many 
inventions and improve- 
ments in connection with 
the telephone. Profes- 
sor Bell, according to his 
own statement, has suc- 
cessfully solved one of 
the most important ele- 
ments of the flying-ma- 
chine problem. While 
he carefully guards the 
secret of his apparatus 
it is apparent that his 
device is neither a dirigi- 
ble balloon like Santos- 
Dumont’s nor an aéro- 
lane like Professor 
angley’s. The principle he adopts is that 
‘‘a properly constructed flying machine may 
be heavier than the air; that is, should not 
require a lifting power more buoyant than 
the atmosphere, but should be capable of 
being flown as a kite if anchored to the 
ground.’ Professor Bell’s machine raises an 
engine and the weight of a man, sustains this 
burden in the air and descends without in- 
jury. He has made a number of experi- 
ments, and feels justified in announcing this 
measure of success: that he hopes to produce 
a machine that will ‘‘fly.””. The entrance of 
so well-balanced a man of science into the 
field of aérial research gives color to the hope 
that the near future holds out a promise of 
the solution of a most interesting problem. 


HE TRUST WAR is on in earnest. A 

drastic Bill to Regulate Trusts has been 
introduced by Senator George F. Hoar of 
Massachusetts. Senator Hoar’s bill, offered 
for the serious consideration of Congress, is 
a sensational document, containing measures 
intended to operate in 
the restriction of corpo- 
tations engaged in inter- 
national and interstate 
commerce. Its provi- 
sions are of the most 
sweeping character, and 
it seeks to confer upon 
the Attorney-General al- 
most autocratic powers. 
It provides that a fund 
of $500,000 be appropri- 
ated to enable that official 
to enforce the law; that 
full publicity must be 
made of the operations 
of corporations engaged or to engage in 
international or interstate commerce; that 
there shall be no discrimination as between 
persons in sales or transportation, etc. The 
corporation must sign an undertaking that it 
will comply with the laws; and the Attorney- 
General of the United States is to inspect the 
records of all corporations engaged in inter- 
state commerce. Violation of the act is pun- 
ishable by a fine of $5,000 or imprisonment 
for one year, or both. The third violation 
will forfeit the corporation’s right to do any 
interstate business. The proposed measure 
has been fiercely attacked even by members 
of both Houses of Congress who are supposed 
to favor some restriction of the ‘‘Trusts.” 
Whether or not Senator Hoar’s bill becomes 
law, its progress will be watched with inter- 
est at this time, when even small dealers are 
engaged in the struggle between individual 
effort and consolidations organized for the 
purpose of controlling certain business inter- 
ests. In his speech before the Senate, Janu- 
ary 6, Senator Hoar referred to the great 
transportation and industrial combinations 
as the American genii who carried out the 
wishes of the holder of the ring or the lamp 
—but they must be content to accept the 
American people as Aladdin. Following the 
introduction of Senator Hoar’s bill comes 
the announcement that President Roosevelt 
has indorsed the recommendations of Attor- 
ney-General Knox setting out the best meas- 
ures to be taken by Congress to curb illegal 
combinations of transportation and indus- 
trial interests which threaten a monopolistic 
control of certain industries. 


os FORMER PREMIER, Praxedes 
Mateo Sagasta, died at Madrid on Janu- 
ary 5, from bronchitis. The Spanish states- 
man was seventy-five years old and had been 
in precarious health for some time. For more 
than thirty years Sefior Sagasta has, off and 
on, held Cabinet office, 
having been eight times 
Prime Minister. For po- 
litical acumen, diplo- 
matic ability and native 
shrewdness he had no 
rival among Spanish 
statesmen or politicians. 
He practically dictated 
to the Cortes during the 
many years he held of- 
fice, but toward the last 
the aggressive tactics of 
Liberal leaders, eager for 
a change in the succes- 
sion, proved a force too 
strong for the venerable statesman to con- 
tend with. He finally gave up the unequal 
contest, less than two months ago. Sefior 
Sagasta was born in Torrecilla in 1827. He 
was intended for an engineering career, but, 
following a natural political trend, became a 
member of the Cortes when he was twenty- 
seven. He played a prominent part in the 
insurrections of 1856 and 1866. After the sup- 
pression of the former and until amnesty 
was declared, Sagasta was in exile in France. 
On his return to Madrid he took up journal- 
ism and became prominent as an exponent 
of the principles of the progressist party. 
After the insurrection of 1866, he was given 
the portfolio of Minister of the Interior, and 
became a stanch supporter of the govern- 
ment and a sincere friend to the monarchy. 
He afterward became Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs, and ultimately, in 1874, was made 
Prime Minister. After the death of Alfonso 
XII., Sagasta personally directed the affairs 
of State, during the Regency of aa Chris- 
tina. During the early years of -the life of 
the present King of Spain, Sagasta really held 
the reins of government in his own hands. 
He was Spain’s Prime Minister during the 
Spanish-American war, succeeding Canovas, 
who was assassinated 1n 1897. Sagasta con- 
ducted the peace negotiations and remained 
in office until last year, when Alfonso became 
king. In his recent attempt (in November) 
to form a Ministry, Sagasta ‘‘came a cropper”’ 
as the last act of his political career. He at- 
tempted to reconstruct the Ministry for the 
King, but it proved a Ministry destined to 
the shortest life in the history of the govern- 
ment. It held together but a fortnight, and 
the venerable parliamentarian finally passed 
out of public life, carrying the weight of 
censure from his sovereign. 


tT STATE DEPARTMENT at Washing- 
ton is about to welcome a new official. 
Minister to Portugal Francis B. Loomis was 
nominated by President Roosevelt, January 
sth, First Assistant Secretary of State, to 
succeed Dr. David J. Hill, who has held that 
office for the past five 
years. Dr. Hill, at his 
own request, will repre- 
sent the United States as 
Minister to Switzerland. 
The appointment of Mr. 
Loomis came as a sur- 
prise to official Washing- 
ton and demonstrates the 
confidence of the Admin- 
istration in our former 
Minister to Venezuela, 
who was recalled from 
Caracas because of his 
connection with the tan- 
gle which ensued over 
the asphalt concessions held by American 
companies and by reason of which he be- 
came fersona non grata to President Castro. 
The recall of Minister Loomis was for the 
purpose of avoiding ill-feeling on the part of 
the Venezuelan Government. Unon his r>- 
turn from South America he reveived the 
appointment to Portugal. Mr. Loomis was 
born in Marietta, Ohio, in 1861. He was for- 
merly a newspaper man and at one time 
editor of the Cincinnati ‘Daily Tribune.” 
While Minister to Venezuela, where he 
served from 1897 to 1901, he negotiated extra- 
dition and reciprocity treaties. Mr. Loomis 
has also filled the position of U. S. consul at 
St. Etienne, France. 


_— ALTON B. PARKER grows daily 
more prominent as a possibility for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination in 1904. 
His ‘‘boom’’ began some years ago when the 
Democrats of Alabama took up his name. 
Since then he has grown in popularity 
throughout the country, 
especially in the South 
and West, where he is 
now considered the man 
most likely to receive the 
nomination of his party. 
He has been wonderfully 
successful in politics and 
inlaw. He is one of the 
most successful judges 
in the history of the 
State, and his political 
career has been marvel- 
lous, in view of many 
and heavy Democratic 
defeats. Judge Parker is 
the only Democrat who has carried the State 
in a general election since 1892. In 1897 he 
was elected Chief-Judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals, defeating Judge Wallace, Republican, 
while the rest of the Democratic ticket went 
down in disaster. Judge Parker’s strength 
lies in his popularity in the doubtful States. 
It is claimed for him that he could carry New 
dl Indiana, Connecticut, and even New 
ork. Judge Parker was born in Cortland 
County, New York, fifty-one years ago. He 
has been on the bench since 1885, when he 
was chosen to fill a vacancy in the Supreme 
Court. When he ran for election for the full 
term of fourteen years in 1889, the Republi- 
cans did not even put up acandidate. Eight 
months of the year he lives on his farm in 
Esopus, near Kingston, on the Hudson. 


“r-CPHE MILLION-DOLLAR BABY” is the 
infant grandson of the erratic Montana 
Croesus, U. S. Senator W. A. Clark. The 
notoriety of the name and the glamour of 
lavished millions probably accounts for the 
interest evinced by thousands of newspaper 
readers in this mite of 
humanity during the 
ast month. ‘‘The Mil- 
ion-Dollar Baby” was a 
typical American news- 
paper topic. But this 
small American was 
born under an unlucky 
star, and was destined 
to again appear in the 
columns of the press— 
only this time to excite 
ity instead of envy, for 
Fis life cost more than a 
million. His mother, 
Mrs. William A. Clark, 
Jr., wife of the youngest son of Senator 
Clark, died on the morning of January 1. 
Her maiden name was Mabel Foster, and 
her marriage, which occurred on June 19, 
gor, is still remembered as a magnificent 
affair. The wedding presents in money and 
jewels represented several fortunes in them- 
selves. In December, 1902, the famous son 
was born. Senator Clark, to celebrate the 
event, gave the child $1,000,000, and the press 
immediately christened him “The Million- 
Dollar Baby.’’ Mrs. Clark was as well known 
through her own widespread charities as be- 
cause of her relationship to the richest man 
in the Western States and the most pictur- 
esque figure in the Federal Congress. 
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Shirt Waist Suits, will be 
popular this 6 5 
coming season | \ e 

This 
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stylish and 
pleasing ap- 
pearance, is 
well-fitting 
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material, 
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buying a thousand 
or more suits at a 
time, and _ selling 
them direct to our 
customers. Cata- 
ry XK, showin 
a fine selection o 
women’s garments 
will prove of decid- 
ed interest to every 
woman. desiring 
well made, stylish 
garments at very 
reasonable 
prices. Spring 
edition will 







This fash- 
fonable 
Shirt- 
Waist ? 
Suit is but one 
style ata medium 
price, selected from 
a large variety that will 
be shown in our Spring and Summer Catalogue of Women’s 
Wearing Apparel. It is made of fine Corded Madras 
Cloth, color is white ground with novelty stripesand dots 
of black, black and blue or black and red. _ It is a ser- 
viceable wash-fabric that can be laundered easily and 
nicely. Both the waist and skirt are trimmed with tuck- 
ing, and finished with piping of plain fabric of a harmon- 
izing color. Fashionable sleeves and graduated flounce 
skirt complete this stylish warm weather suit. 

rder No. X402. » $4.65. 

OUR SPRING CATALOGUE OF LADIES WEAR- 
ING APPAREL will be ready Feb. rsth, and will be 
sent FREE to anyeaddress outside of Cook County, Tlli- 
nois. Be sure to ask for the spring edition. catalogue XK. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. Sridison ss. Chicago 
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else for 10cents in stamps. 
Give name of concern 
and business. Address 


Y, & E. MFG. CO. 
Dept. W, Rochester, N.Y. 














I Will Cure You of 
Rheumatism 


Else No Money Is Wanted 


Any honest person who suffers from 
Rheumatism is welcome to this offer. 

I am a specialist in Rheumatism, and 
have treated more cases than any other 
physician, I think. For 16 years I made 
2,000 experiments with different drugs, 
testing all known remedies while search- 
ing the world for something better. Nine 
years ago I found a costly chemical in Ger- 
many which, with my previous discoveries, 
gives me a certain cure. 

I don’t mean that it can turn bony joints 
into flesh again; but it can cure the disease 
at any stage, completely and forever. 1 
have done it fully 100,000 times. 

I know this so well that I will furnish 
my remedy on trial. Simply write me a 
postal for my book on Rheumatism, and I 
will mail you an order on your druggist 
for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure. 
Take it for a month at my risk. If it suc- 
ceeds, the cost is only $5.50. If it fails, I 
will pay the druggist myself—and your 
mere word shall decide it. 

I mean that exactly. If you say the re- 
sults are not what I claim, I don’t expect 
a penny from you. 

I have no samples. Any mere sample 
that can affect chronic Rheumatism must 
be drugged to the verge of danger. I use 
no such drugs, and it is folly to take them. 
You must get the disease out of the blood. 

My remedy does that even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. It has cured the 
oldest cases that I ever met. And in all 
my experience—in all my 2,000 tests—I 
never found another remedy that would 
cure one chronic case in ten. 

Write me and I will send you the order. 
Try my remedy for a month, as it can’t 
harm you anyway. If it fails it is free. 

Address Dr. Shoop, Box 52i, Racine, 
Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles, At all druggists. 
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21 Jewels 


17 Jewels 1902 Thin Model sise 


The latest and greatest 


Dueber-Hampden 
Watch 


“‘Accurate-to-the-Second.” 


No Exposed Winding Wheels. Sold in Cases only. 
We make the cases and movements, and guar- 
antee them both. Your dealercan supply you. 
Write us for “Guide to Watch Buyers,”’ /ree. 
DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS, 
54 South Street, Canton, Ohio. 








A Guiding Hand ! 


That’s all many men 
and women need — 
just opportunity and 
some one to direct them 
in the proper use of their tal- 
ents. This school has helped 
hundreds to profitable positions 
by fitting them to fill such 
positions satisfactorily. 

Advertising is the new profession. There’s a keen de- 
mand for forceful ad-writers—for bright men and women 
who know. The Fifth Avenue School of Advertising 
thoroughly equips its graduates. They fill the best posi- 
tions everywhere, because upon graduation they’re 


Able to ‘‘Make Good’’ 


Our diploma is an applicant’s best recommendation. 

This school is unique in that it does give personal in- 
struction by mail. That partly explains the success with 
which its graduates meet. And it’s a one-man school, 
Elmer Helms, a former Wanamaker ad-writer, is the only 
instructor the school employs. You receive 


Conscientious Instruction 


from him alone—not from irresponsible assistants, 

The Fifth Avenue School is neither the highest nor 
lowest priced. Its rates are very moderate considering 
the advantages its course offers. The cost price will be 
advanced in a few weeks—it will then still be only fair. 

Inquire into the merits of our school. Then look up the 
others. The more thoroughly you investigate, the better 
satisfied both you and we shall be. Send for our booklet. 


FIFTH AVENUE SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
114A Fifth Avenue, New York 
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AAN/CA 
“ J0O7H SOAP. 


Makes the teeth beautiful, the gums 

hard, the breath sweet. Preserves as well 

as beautifies teeth. Overcomes all the 

objectionable features found in powders 

and liquids. Convenient to use and carry. 
At all druggists. 


C. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago, U.S. A. 





A FRIEND IN NEED 


Lay by a part of your earnings regularly. 
Buy stock in a goo 


DIVIDEND PAYING GOLD MINE 
and you will have a friend working day 
and night for you. 
Send for my Booklet containing much information for the 
Investor. It tells you how to inerease your income. 
ANDREW L. BUSH, Confidential Broker 
174 Worthington Street SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Bank References. 








u, ” 
CANTON 
THE ONLY LAMP, 
WHY t—Made of copper and brass from 
top to bottom by workmen who know how 
to make good lamps. Have stood every 
climate and given entire satisfaction. 
BUY THE “CANTON” 
BECAUSE — Handsomest designed, best 
made, quickest lighted, lowest priced. 
Prices reduced one-half, From $2.50 up. 
They burn gasoline at a cost of one cent 
for five hours. Give best, safest light 
known. From 100 to 600 candle power. 
Catalogue B. 


Canton Incandescent Light Co 
1208 East 4th Street 
Canton, O. 











Finest Strains. 


Our 75 breeding pens contain the best 
fowls of the best varieties. These are 


Our Specialties. 

§. C. and R. C. Brown and White Leghorns, 
Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
Black Langshans, Buff Cochins, Light Brah- 
mas, Imperial Pekin Ducks, Mammoth 
Bronze Turkeys, White Embden and Tou- 
louse Geese. Write for free catalogue and full 
information. Royal Poultry Farm, 

Department F Des Moines, Ta. 
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The Von Kettler Arch 


N ONE of the busiest streets in Pekin, 
O over the spot where Baron Von Kettler 

met his tragic death in 1goo, a huge 
monument 1s now being erected in his honor, 
entirely at the expense of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. It is to be in the form of a ‘‘pailo,”’ 
or triumphal gateway, and is to extend en- 
tirely across the street. The top stone is 
twenty-seven feet long, three feet wide and 














Building the Von Kettler Monument 


three feet thick. One hundred and eighty 
mules were used to draw it to the street, and 
fifty-seven mules to draw each of the smaller 
stones. 

The illustration shows the mammoth scaf- 
folding which has been put up, consisting of 
thirty thousand poles, six or eight bound to- 
gether to make a single pillar. Several hun- 
dred Chinese are at work laying the founda- 
tion stones. The monument will cost the 
Chinese Government one hundred and fifty 
thousand gold dollars. 


8 
Up to Nature 


HEN several players are gathered to- 

gether, and conversation drops into 

anecdote and reminiscence, the talk 
will always drift back and forth to touch on 
stage illusion; how it is achieved, how far it 
can go, and how it is sometimes strong 
enough to break itself—as, for instance, in 
the old story of New York’s rival cities, when, 
in ‘‘Damon and Pythias” the ancient Syra- 
cuse being reproduced before an audience of 
its modern namesake, and Damon thunder- 
ing as usual, ‘‘There is now no public virtue 
left in Syracuse,” an indignant citizen in the 
balcony yelled back, ‘‘No, nor in Rochester 
either!” 

There is a flattery in these inconvenient fa- 
vors which an actor likes to remember after- 
ward, but at the time they do more to stag- 
ger than to encourage. An instance of this 
which is little known but peculiarly poign- 
ant is the plaint which was raised to Edwin 
Forrest during a performance of ‘‘ Virginius.”’ 
The great Forum scene, in which Virginius 
stabs his daughter in order to save her from 


being given as a slave to Appius Claudius, | 


had drawn its customary tribute of horror 
and applause, and with the next act came the 
scene wherein Virginius returns home insane 
and calling tee to the dead girl. All 
was going dramatically well, the audience 
was hushed and thrilled and the father was 
still crying tc Virginia, when suddenly Mr. 
Forrest was startled to behold an old gentle- 
man who sat but a few rows from the stage 
rise in his place. As the eyes of the two men 
met, the old gentleman, his tears running 
over his face and his white beard, extended 
a shaking arm and, in a voice broken with 
pity, cried out to Mr. Forrest, ‘‘My Heavens, 
sir! Don’t you know you've killed her?” 


The Lion’s Mouth 





ment of COLLIER’s WEEKLY which 
distributes monthly prizes, aggre- 
gating in value $329.00, with op- 
portunities for cumulative win- 
nings, the greatest of which 
amounts to $1,000 in cash. The 


T HE LION’S MOUTH is a depart- 














prizes in the January contest are 
awarded for answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 





1, Which of the five numbers published in Jan- 
uary do you like best, and which do you like 
least, and why? 

2. Which article in these five numbers do you 
like best, and which do you like least, and why? 

3. Which story do you like best, and which do 
you like least, and why; and are you reading 
the serial? 

4. Which drawing (this includes the cover) do 
you like best, and which do you like least, and 
why? 

5. Which photograph, or series of photographs, 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

6. Which department in COLLIER’s WEEKLY 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

7. Which feature of the Household Number do 
you like best, and which do you like least, and 
why 

8. What feature of COLLIER’s WEEKLY, if any, 
is not to your liking 

9. What suggestion can you make that, in your 
opinion, will improve COLLIER’S WEEKLY? 

10. What publication, apart from COLLIER’s 
WEEKLY, do you like best, and why? 


There is a booklet which tells all about this 
competition, and which may be had upon re- 
quest with a remittance of four cents for 
postage. The book is exquisitely illustrated 
in colors by C. D. Gibson, Edward Penfield, 
Frederic Remington, Henry Hutt and many 
others. Address your request for it to THE 
Lion’s MoutnH, 416 West Thirteenth Street, 
New York City. 








THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant and 
purifier in nature, but few realize its value 
when taken into the human system for the 
same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take 
of it the better; it is not a drug at all, but 
simply absorbs the gases and impurities al- 
ways present in the stomach and intestines 
and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, 
drinking or after eating onions and other odor- 
ous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the 
complexion, it whitens the teeth and further 
acts as a natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect 
in the stomach and bowels; it disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Absorb- 
ent Lozenges; they are composed of the finest 
powdered Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form or rather in the form 
of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal 
being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell 
in a much improved condition of the general 
health, better complexion, sweeter breath and 
purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that no 
possible harm can result from their continued 
use, but on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the ben- 
efits of charcoal, says: ‘*I advise Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering from 
gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear the 
complexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fited by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and 
although in some sense a patent preparation, 
yet I believe I get more and better charcoal 
in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in any 
of the ordinary charcoal tablets.’’ 





When You’re in Trouble 


with Varicose Veins, Ulcers, Leg 
Swellings, Weak Knees, Weak 
Ankles, Swollen Joints, etc., 


Our Seamless Heel 


Elastic 
Stockings 


furnish quick and often 
permanent relief. We 
weave them your 
measure from new elas- 
tic (made by us), insur- 
ing fit and durability, 
and we sell and ship direct from the looms to you 
at manufacturers’ prices. Send for Catalogue, 
measuring directions and prices. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO.,79 Alley Block, Lynn, Mass. 


MAPLEWOOD 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and medical 
treatment of Drug and Aleoholic Addictions, Thousands having failed 
elsewhere have been cured by us. Home Treatment if desired. Address 
THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS CO., Dept. I. 3, LEBANON, OHIO. 
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We thence along the 


entire North Coast — 
an ideal winter trip. 


The Munson 
Line Bulletin 
a beautifully and ar- 
tistically illustrated 
monthly about Cuba, 
sent regularly for the 

asking. 
ADDRESS 


MUNSON 
4\/||S.S. LINE} [3 


PASSENGER DEPT. 


27 William St.,N 


«haGhtst 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO 


25 Onion Square, N.Y.City. 
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To introduce WOMAN’S 
WORLD in your home we 
make youa present weer 
ciated by every lady. Wo- 
| MAN’S WORLD has a circulation of 800,000 and is 

the best high-class illustrated magazine ever pub- 
ij lished at a popular price. Send only ten cents, 
Hj Our special rate for a six months’ trial subscrip- 
tion, and we will send WoMAN’s WoRLD for six 
months, and you will get FREE by return mail 
TEN beautiful designs and patterns—the center- 
i] piece, photo frame, 3 large doilies and 
napkin ring—216 square inches of fine linen 
stamped with the latest designs as illustrated 
below ; also the fine Battenberg handker- 
chief, collar, tie-end, etc., shown above—all 
| different—al! ready to work—216 square inches 
more—and all ABSOLUTELY FREE— 
1 INALL 432 SQUARE INCHES, Address 
WOMAN’S WORLD, De}t. 21. Chicago 




























HAWAII 


“No * * * land in all the world 
has any deep, strong charm for 
me but that one. *** For me its balmy 
airs are always blowing, its summer 
seas flashing in the sun; the pulsing of 
its surf-beat is in my ear; I can see its 
rlanded crags, its leaping cascades, 
its plumy palms, drowsing by the shore, 
its remote summits floating like islands 
above the cloud-rack.”—MARK TWAIN. 


Do you know 
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that Hawaii is a delightful winter 
resort ? and one sails over summer 
1} seas in swift and splendid ships. 
1} Steamers from San Francisco every 
i} ten days. Send for new folder— 
free ; or enclose ten cents in stamps 
for ‘* Hawaii,” a booklet, to 

s E. F. Burnett, G. E. Ag’t. 


|} Oceanic S. S. Company 


| (American and Australian Line) 
y 427 Broadway 
4 NEW YORK 


LINE TO TAHITI, SAMOA, NEW 
ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA, AnD 
ROUND.THE-WORLD 
























is a little book (illustrated) 


Teaches 
Electricity 10c. 


tells how to obtain electric 
light from home-made 
chemical batteries. Writ- 
ten for everybody to under- 
stand. (Agents Wanted.) 


ADDRES: 
JAMES H. MASON CO. 

2 Park Place 
New York City 





Price 10 cents. (Postage Prepaid.) 








Special round-trip excursion tick- 
ets on sale daily. Liberal return 
limits; best accommodations. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED | 
MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN IN THE WORLD 


Leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. daily; 


reaches San Francisco in less 
than three days. Two other fast 
trains at 10.00 a.m .and 11.30p.m, 
The best of everything. 
Compartment, Observation, 
Drawing-Room, Dining, Buffet- 
Library Cars (with Barber and 
Bath). Electric lighted. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC and 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RYS. 


Tickets from any Railway Agent. 








“Automobile Educator” 








““HOMAN’S AUTOMOBILES”’ S$. Postpaid io 
POPULAR EDITION any address, 
Gasoline, Electric and Steam Automobiles thoroughly and com- 
prehensively explained, with suggestions on the care and operation 
of all types of self-propelled vehicles and accesscries, This edition 
contains 640 pages, 500 illustrations and diagrams, and is a complete 
and up-to-date treatise. Satisfaction guaranteed. Onven Topay. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO., Publishers, 63 Fifth Ave., New York 
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TAILORING 


On Credit 


We are a strict- 
ly first-class Cus- 
tom Tailoring 
house, one of the 
oldest and largest 
in Chicago, mak- 
ing men’s gar- 
ments to individ- 
ual measure only, 
and from Woolens 
manufactured ex- 
clusively for us by 
the best American 
and foreign mills. 
We are practical 
Tailors of 20 years 
experience and 
the only Tailors 
in the world who 
ever advertised to 
cut up fine cloth, 
make garments to 
measure, sell to 
people a thousand 
miles distant, and 
give four months’ 
credit. 

No matter who 
you are, where 
you live, or what 

our business may 

, IF YOU ARE 
HONEST, you 
can get a Suit or 
Overcoat cut and 
made by us, from 
cloth of your own 
selection, to be 
chosen from the 
free samples we 
furnish. 


We will cut and make 
° 

HERE IS OUR OFFER: to your measure a 
Business Suit in any style—Sack, Cutaway or 
Prince Albert—at from $21 to $39, or a Full Dress 
Suit in the very latest fashion (silk-lined and silk- 
sewed) from $42 to $60, and give you four 
months time for payment. You pay only one-third 
of the amount in cash when you order, and the 
balance in 4 equal monthly payments. For ex- 
ample: A 30-dollar Suit would be $10 down and $5 

per month thereafter, for four months. 
. The Cloth, Linings, 
OUR GUARANTEE: Workmanship and Fit 
of every garment made by us is guaranteed to give 
perfect satisfaction and be just as represented, or 
your money will be refunded. There is no better 
uarantee than ours—ask the National Bank of the 
epublic, Chicazo, or any Express Co. Every 
garment is cut and made in our own Union shops, 
by experienced cutters and men tailors and our 
house has the reputation among swell dressers of 
being ahead of all the high class tailoring houses in 
the West in bringing out new styles both of fabrics 
and cut. We were the first to introduce the vertical 
ockets for coats, which are now so popular. (See 
illustration.) Our thousands of patrons are from 
every rank of business and professional life, from 
the well-to-do employer to his honest employe. 
You select the materials and take the measurements 
—we do the rest and guarantee everything. Every 
transaction is confidential and satisfactory —no 
publicity, security, interest or other disagreeable 


feature. 

for taking measurements, 
OUR NEW SYSTEM invented’ and controlled 
exclusively by us, and which we send in printed 
form, enables anyone to easily take the measure- 
ments at home and insure an absolutely perfect fit, 
every time. Prices for our stylish Overcoats range 
from $20 to $40 and extra trousers from $5 up. 
Consider this exceptional offer. By its terms = 
man can be well dressed all of the time, and on all 
occasions, and the payments will not be felt, 
amounting, as they do, to only $1.25 a week, or 
18 cents a day. 













Our Booklet answers every question and is worth its 
weight in gold to any man who is ambitious to appear 
at his best. We send it free with Samples and full in- 
structions. Write today. 


PULLMAN TAILORING CO. 
263-269 Dearborn St. CHICAGO 





The Right Thing 


A New Catarrh Cure, Which is Rapidly 
Coming to the Front. 

For several years, Eucalyptol Guaiacol and 

Hydrastin have been recognized as standard 


remedies for catarrhal troubles, but they have 
always been given separately and only very 





recently an ingenious chemist succeeded in 
combining them, together with other antisep- 
tics into a pleasant, effective tablet. 

Druggists sell the remedy under the name 
of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and it has met 
with remarkable success in the cure of nasal 
eatarrh, bronchial and throat catarrh and in 
catarrh of the stomach. 

Mr. F. N. Benton, whose address is care of 
Clark House, Troy, N. Y., says: ‘‘When I run 
up against anything that is good I like to tell 
people of it. I have been troubled with ca- 
tarrh more or less for some time. Last winter 
more than ever. Tried several so-called cures, 
but did not get any benefit from them. About 
six weeks ago I bought a 50 cent box of Stu- 
art’s Catarrh Tablets and am glad to say that 
they have done wonders for me and I do not 
hesitate to let all my friends know that Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets are the right thing.”’ 

Mr. Geo. J. Casanova of hotel Griffon, West 
9th street, New York City, writes: ‘‘I have 
commenced using Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and 
already they have given me better results than 
any catarrh cure I have ever tried.’’ 

A leading physician of Pittsburg advises the 
use of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets in preference 
to any other treatment for catarrh of the head, 
throat or stomach. 

He claims they are far superior to inhalers, 
salves, lotions or powder, and are much more 
convenient and pleasant to take and are so 
harmless that little children take them with 
benefit as they contain no opiate, cocaine 
or any poisonous drugs. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
at 50 cents for full size package and they are 
probably the safest and most reliable cure for 
any form of catarrh. 


The KAISERIN (North Ger. 
Lloyd). Chartered to take our 
parties ONLY, like a yacht, to 
MEDITERRANEAN and the 
ORIENT, February 7th. $400 up. Will 
use only main Dining Saloon. 

WEST INDIES, January 14th, $125 up. 
NORWAY, July 2d, $275 up. A new era in 

World’s Travel. For particulars apply to 
FRANK C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, NEW YORK 
















Circular free. Wonderful auto- 











Telegraphy 


matic teacher. 5 styles. $2 up. 
Omnigraph Co.,6 89 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 





THE NATURAL BODY BRACE 


CURES AILMENTS PECULIAR TO WOMEN 
IT. 


COSTS 


YOU NOTHING 


TO TRY 


10 Years of Demonstrated Success 


TRIAL FRE 


and girls. 
strength is not good. 


A delightful, certain and 
quick remedy for the pe- 
culiar ailments of women 


Helpful to all women (not bedfast) whose health or 
Makes work easy and walking a pleasure, 


Sim- 


ple in construction. Absolutely comfortable. Adjustable to fit both 


thin and stout people of any size or figure. 
ORN 
Note the shoulder and back sup 


the body. Does not slip up. 


OUT CORSET. 


w 


No metal springs around 
WITH OR WITH- 


rt; you can- 


not have a natural, complete, effective Body Brace without them; an 
abdominal supporter cannot do the work. Beware of imitators, copy- 


ists and infringers. 


Our little illustrated book might save you hundreds of dollars and years of 
health. Write for it to-day. It is mailed FREE with full particulars. Address 
The Natural Body Brace Co., Howard C. Rash, Mgr., Box 540, Salina, Kansas 


PLE IN CONSTRUCTION- COMFORTABLE-ADJUSTABLE TO ANY 





FICURE. 









Pabst beer 


IS always pure 


Brewed from carefully selected barley and hops—never permitted to 
leave the brewery until properly aged. 
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The Automobile in Daily Life 


STORIES GATHERED AT RANDOM FROM THE DAILY NEWS- 
PAPER REPORTS OF EVENTS IN WHICH THE MOTOR CAR 
HAS BEEN A CONSPICUOUS FIGURE AND FACTOR 


EWSPAPER notoriety seldom gives an 
N enviable prominence to anything it 

touches, and the automobile has been 
no greater sufferer in the columns of the 
public press than have preceding targets for 
spread-head crusades. Stowed away in an 
obscure corner few see the paragraph that 
tells how an automobile has rushed doctors 
and medical supplies to the scene of a rail- 
road wreck, as happened in Ohio last spring, 
or how an auto has been pressed into service 
for the ends of justice. 


Catching a Thief 


“Auto Took the Cop Aboard” headed an 
item in a New York daily of October 27 last 
that told of an instance of the latter sort. A 
nursemaid had complained to Policeman 
Reyer of the Central Park Squad of a negro 
who, she said, had grossly insulted her. The 
negro had jumped on his bicycle as soon as 
he saw the girl speak to the officer, and be- 
fore she had told her story was well on his way 
out of the park. He would surely have es- 
caped had not Reyer hailed a passing auto- 
mobile and jumped aboard. A word of 
explanation and he was whirling after the 
disappearing wheelman regardless of speed 
ordinances. The negro was overhauled at 
Columbus Avenue and Seventieth Street, ar- 
rested and held for trial. 


The Doctor and the Judge 


Dr. Arthur Lefebvre, of Detroit, attempted 
to speed his automobile in going to the relief 
of a woman who had been badly burned. 
The hand of the law was stretched across 
his path before he had gone many blocks up 
Lafayette Avenue, and after he had dressed 
the woman's injuries he was haled to court 
charged with running at a speed of eighteen 
miles an hour. Judge Phelan, after hearing 
the physician’s story, suspended sentence, 
giving it as his opinion that a doctor on a life- 
saving errand should enjoy the same immu- 
nity from the operation of ordinances regu- 
lating the speed of vehicles as is extended to 
fire engines and ambulances. The physicians 
of Buffalo last fall endeavored to obtain im- 
munity from the action of the local speed or- 
dinances on the same grounds. General Bull, 
Superintendent of Police, did not prove as 
broad-minded as Judge Phelan. He refused 
to grant special privileges to physicians, say- 
ing that if he did ‘‘doctors would be speeding 
around town killing more people than they 
cured.” 

Beats the Fire Engines 


Up in Rochester the Fire Department has 
not yet attained to an automobile. On Sep- 
tember 17, Battalion Chief Boon wrecked his 
chief’s wagon in a collision with a troiley car 
while on his way to a fire. While he was 
being helped out of the wreckage, a big auto- 
mobile happened along and its owner was 
asked to serve in the emergency. Chief Boon 
got aboard, and the machine whisked him up 
Main Street at a speed that brought him to 
the fire before the engines. The local pa- 
per’s paragraph concludes with the state- 
ment that the Fire Department is going to 
petition for an automobile for the chief's use. 


Uncle Sam, Chauffeur 


The postal authorities in several Western 
cities have adopted the automobile for carry- 
ing the mail. In Minneapolis, five vehicles 
were put into service on January 20, 1902, for 
transporting mail between stations and for 
making collections from points used as de- 
positories by the carriers. In Detroit, Mich., 
during the holidays the postmaster was very 
glad to accept the offer of a local automobile 
manufacturer placing at his disposal three of 
his machines to help handle the great quan- 
tity of Christmas mail, which was more than 
could be disposed of with promptness by the 
regular wagon service. 


As a Good Samaritan 


Some one in New York owes an unsus- 
pected debt of gratitude to an electric motor 
truck. During the heavy snowfall of Decem- 
ber 14, the Hudson Coal Company of Jersey 
City found itself greatly handicapped by the 
heavy pulling in making promised deliveries. 
The three-horse teams were able to haul half- 
loads through the snow-clogged streets only 
with the greatest difficulty, and it seemed an 
impossibility to get off the day’s deliveries 
according to schedule. The coal company’s 
neighbor, the New York Roofing Company, 
was possessed of an electric auto-truck, which 
was standing idle because of the Sunday holi- 
day. The owners were willing to lend it for 
such imperative public service as the delivery 
of coal, and though its normal capacity was 
only three tons, five tons of coal were made a 
load and the truck made three deliveries in 
New York during the afternoon of five tons 
each time. 

In Politics 


“The Cold-Water Auto”’ was the main reli- 
ance of the Prohibition party in Minnesota 
last fall during the State election campaign. 
It was a big covered automobile with seats 
for twelve, and had a folding platform for the 
speaker built out from the side of the ma- 
chine between the wheels. Minnesota is a 
State of long distances,,with poor railroad 
facilities, and the chief advantage of the 
auto, besides the advertising it brought the 
party in the backwoods settlements, was 
the amount of territory that could be cov- 
ered in a day. It carried the party’s nom- 
inee for Governor, Charies Scanlon, B. B. 
Hangan, another of the party’s leaders, 
and the Metonga Lake Brass Band. Work 
for the campaigners began at 8.30 every 
morning and continued until late at night. 


In a day six or more towns were fre- 
quently thoroughly stumped. 


A Pulpit on Wheels 


A still larger automobile for proselyting 
purposes 1s the ‘Gospel Auto” being built for 
Jesse Stevens of Muncie, Ind. Mr. Stevens 
has planned a vehicle large enough to sup- 
port a platform which will accommodate a 
chorus of twenty-five and the preacher. The 
machine will be run from place to place as 
the unregenerate have need. 


Adopted by Gypsies 


Possibly the last place it would be expected 
to find the automobile made use of is among 
the gypsies—type of all that is least progres- 
sive. A Mount Vernon (N. Y.) paper is au- 
thority for the following: ‘‘A band of gypsies 
travelling in a motor car passed through here 
to-day (August 19). It was a large gasoline 
affair not unlike a trolley car in bulk and ap- 
pearance. The chief said the car had been 
especially built for the band and usually 
averaged, carrying his household, fifty miles 
a day, which speed could easily have been 
increased but for the horse units of his cara- 
van. The car was divided into three living 
compartments, in which the chief's large 
family found nightly shelter. Gold-tasselled 
curtains in the windows and the deep-green 
body of the car picked out with gold, all sur- 
mounting bright scarlet running-gear, made 
the machine a strange and fearsome object 
on the country road.” 


For Underground Travel 


‘‘Automobiles in a Sewer’’ was the head in 
a New York daily on May 18 last, under which 
was told how on the previous day Mayor Seth 
Low and a number of department officials 
made a trip through the new fifteen-foot 
sewer built to drain the Bay Ridge section 
of Brooklyn. The procession started in seven 
automobiles and travelled for a mile seventy 
feet or more beneath the surface. 


For Vse in @ar 


A few weeks ago the Second Signal Corps 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., at an exhibition of wig- 
wagging, during which nineteen different 
methods of signalling were shown, made use 
of an automobile to run the dynamos from 
which current for searchlight and other sig- 
nals was obtained. The dynamos were con- 
tained in a ‘‘trailer’’ which in transport was 
hitched to the automobile proper. When 
signalling began, the ‘‘trailer’’ was unhooked, 
the rear wheels of the automobile jacked up 
and a belt stretched between one of the tires 
and the shaft of the dynamos, thereby using 
the auto as a simple power engine. 


It's the Horse’s Fault 


Away back in 1862, when the locomotive 
was still the terror of the road in country 
districts where the railroad was not old 
enough to have become thoroughly familiar, 
and as many accidents were laid to it as the 
automobile receives blame for to-day, a judge 
laid down the opinion that a horse which 
would not stand the sight and sound of a 
locomotive constituted a public danger and 
that therefore its owner should be punished 
and not the owner of the locomotive. No 
judge as yet seems to have taken such a view 
of the case in deciding upon the merits of a 
suit in which it is the automobile that stands 
in the position the locomotive once held. 
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To a Southern Girl 


By Ernest Neal Lyon 


’Tis vain! I throw the laggard pen away! 
No note of mine her loveliness may sing. 
Nor thine, O Brother of the Golden Lay, 
For art is but an echoing, empty thing. 
Ah, Nature, priestess in our sunny land, 
Before thine altar suppliant I kneel. 
For one rapt moment might I understand 
The perfect pocm that thy thoughts reveal! 


The rose would yield her beauty to my song; 
High-thoughted statcliness the stars impart; 
The bird outpour the passion of his heart; 
The lilting brook a melody bestow; 
The breezes tell her,—tenderly and low,— 
And bring--ah, would they?—words for 
which I long! 
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Capturing a Cruiser 


By Henry Reuterdahli 
Special Correspondent of Collier’s Weekly with the 
U. S. Squadron in the Caribbean Sea 


On board U. S. Flagshit “ Kearsarge,” 
fort of Spain, Trinidad, Dec. 28, 1902 
IGHT in the lee of the guns of the Ameri- 
R can squadron, now here for the holidays, 
and under the shadows of the jungle- 
covered hills of Port of Spain, the first act of 
the Venezuelan war is being played. This is 
the English base of operations, the nursery 
of the British ships who come here to coal 
and report to their admiral. Now and then 
a sleek destroyer darts across the gulf, bound 
for La Guayra with despatches. It isa peace- 
ful war, but voicanic in the extreme. No 
one here knows what is to come of it. The 
strenuous Germans take it very seriously; 
1? 
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From BOSTON, 
Direct to the 
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Twin-screw, 13,000 tons 
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The steamships in this service are splendid ships 
of the finest construction, and offer the choicest 
accommodations, Service and cuisine perfect. 

Send for illustrated booklet. Full particulars 
and rates furnished upon application. 


RICHARDS, MILLS & CO., Managing Agents 
77-81 State St., Boston 69 Dearborn St., Chicago 


E. H. Low, 1123 Broadway, N. Y. 

D. TORRANCE & Co., Montreal, Can. 
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the English speak of it as a sort of “licking 
the boy”’ affair. 

Agents, confidential or otherwise, sell- 
ing anything from a cruiser to a one-pounder 
rapid-fire, swarm about, one day doing busi- 
ness with the government, the next with 
the rebels. Conscience troubles them not. 
It is all “the same.”’ But the British watch, 
hence some captured schooners, chock full 
of ammunition, anchored in the roadstead. 
The captured prizes of war, the Restaurador, 
the Bolivar, the Zumbador and the Zamora, 
are all in this port anchored under the guns 
of the British fleet. 

The once spacious saloon of the Restaura- 
dor, which I remember as one of the most 
beautiful yacht interiors, was littered with 
all kinds of refuse. Mirrors were broken, 
woodwork smashed, the whole a charred ruin 
of its former beauty. The sleeping cabins, 
where silks and satins covered the walls, were 
wrecked beyond description. Finger marks 
spotted the designs of the rich brocade and 
wrenched mountings obstructed the passage- 
ways. The galley was one mass of grease 
and soot. Strange to say, the engine was 
in good working order, this due probably to 
the English engineers employed. The guns 
were also in good condition, and, when the 
ship was ‘‘captured,”’ were loaded with grape 
and canister. As the Restaurador has been 
used as a transport and fighting ship and in 
constant service for more than two years, her 
condition is not surprising. 


Motor Bicycling 
By R. G. Betts 


HILE the motor car—this foreign des- 
W ignation of the automobile is rapidly 
finding general acceptance in this 
country—has filled the public eye, the motor 
bicycle, the ‘‘automobile of the masses,”’ as it 
is sometimes termed, has not lacked attention. 
And it is a fairly safe prophecy, that as the 
days increase so will its recognition increase. 
To the vast populace, even the compara- 
tively humble runabout is at present impos- 
sible. To those who could afford the first 
cost, the items of care and upkeep and stor- 
age are obstacles that place a car of any sort 
beyond their reach. But the motor bicycle, 
obtainable at what may be termed a popular 


BANKING BY MAIL 


is absolutely safe and 
convenient 


Are You Getting 4 Per Cent? 


Put your money in a dig, strong 
savings bankand get g per cent 
interest compounded semi- 
annually. 

We accept deposits for any 
amount from one dollar up. 

Our immense capital guar- 
antees security. 

Write for Booklet “I” “Banking 
by Mail” for full particulars 
THE FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Capital - $1,500,000 
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Dempster Silk Hats $6 
and Opera Hats $8 


are more strictly fashionably cor- 

rect and more satisfactory in wear, 

fit and value than all others. 

Sold by leading hatters everywhere, 
Look for the trade-mark. 


Addresses of dealers handling them —if you 
don’t know where to go—gladly furnished by 


CuHarRLtes W. DeEmPrsTER & ComPany 
Manufacturers—Not Retailers 223 Franklin St.. Chicago 
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AMERICAS: 
‘BEST: 


CHAMPAGNE: 


“SPECIAL DRY” 


“BRUT” 


price, and involving no expense for storage, 
and merely nominal costs for care and main- 
tenance, is within the reach of all, save those 
to whom the daily bread and butter is a tax. 


‘GOLD SEAL” is made by the French 
process from the choicest grapes grown 
in our own vineyards, excels any other 


American wine and equals any imported. 








Within Reach 


We carry a large stock of top-grade, elegant, 
massive beds and furniture to please the most 
genteel, refined tastes—the same qualities or 
better than sold by ‘‘art’’ dealers and minus 
only their fancy profits. In our business of 
many million dollars a year, large profits on 
single sales are not necessary. Ourmammoth 
purchases direct from manufacturers at spot 
eash figures, and our large sales direct to 
consumers, saving agents’ and dealers’ profits 
make possible our extremely low prices for 
first quality goods. 


We offer here a massive, heavy post bed made 
from solid brass tubing (not covered iron 
tubing ordinarily used in this pattern of bed). 
It is finished in a superior manner with Eng- 
lish lacquer and with the proper care will last 
a life-time. Has a 2-in. post, filling %-in., top 
rods %-in., knobs 312-in. Height at head, 63 
in., height at foot, 43 in. Is carefully wrapped 
in flannel and boxed for shipment so as to 
insure perfect delivery. Can be furnished 
in four widths: 3 ft., 342 ft., 4 ft., and 42 ft. 
Is 612 ft. in length. Weight, boxed for ship- 
ment, 200 lbs. 

Retail Price, $35.00. Our Price 
(Order No. R54) «© « «© «© « $22.75 

WRITE TODAY for our Special RO Cata- 
logue, showing a very large assortment of 
brass beds and other furniture of handsome 
design. You will be surprised at our uniform- 
ly low prices on fine goods dealers would 
ordinarily charge you almost double for. 
Send at once before you forget. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
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Run Themselves. 


Heating, regulating, ventilating,moistening, all auto- 
matic. CYPHERS INCUBATORSgo to all the world. 
Guaranteed superior to all others or money back, you 
to be thej udge. Send 10c for 196 page book (No.120) 
“ How to Make Money with Poultry and Incuba 
tors.’’ Covers entire OU field. 
CYPHERS INCURATOR ©O., 

Baffalo, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., 

Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y. 


LORD’S PRAYER 


Fe Ore oS 
-_ ——<— Bangle Ring. Smallest Ever Coined. 
A Or any Initial en- 
oe 5 graved Free. Rolled 
Send szs/ Gold. Warranted 3 years. 
Size. N57 10c for either or lic for both, 
YVOKES Mfg, Co., 76 Western Av., COVINGTON, KY. 


260 that tells all about Magie Lanterns and Stere- 
opticons—how to operate them—how much 
PAGE they cost—how men with small capital can 
BOOK make money with them. Sent free. 
McAllister, Mfg.Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y. 
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While these conditions seem to make for a 
future popularity limited only by individual 
imagination, let it not be supposed that the 
motor bicycle interests or will interest only 
those who must needs count the cost. There 
is a zest about motor bicycling that no car can 
afford. The fascination of sitting astride a 
saddle, feet on pedals and hands guiding a 
handle-bar—of ability to pick one’s going and 
to bowl along a side-path or through a wood 
where no car dare follow, and, indeed, to even 
set a pace which few cars can maintain, and 
to do it without pushing, ne or perspir- 
ing and without care of hill or head wind— 
that is sport; sport that exhilarates—sport, 
real enjoyment compared with which the loll- 
ing in the upholstered seat of a car is the 
personification of tame and uninteresting 
laziness. It is the difference between an 
outing on a mettlesome thoroughbred and 
one in a hansom cab or Pullman coach. Let 
any man thread the Shinnecock Hills or the 
seven miles of snakelike Long Island cycle 
path from Riverhead to Eastport, on a mo- 
tor bicycle at twenty-five miles per hour, and 
there, high above the surrounding country 
and with not a human being or human habi- 
tation in sight, if his spirits do not soar and his 
nerves tingle for exquisite and unalloyed de- 
light, then his soul is either dead or craven. 
But it is joy which none in a motor car will 
ever experience if he could or if he would. 
The width of the path would not permit it. 


Ghe Increase of Clubs 


Although the motor bicycle is frequently 
described as the connecting link between the 
automobile and the bicycle, motor-cyclists 
have evinced a disposition to flock by them- 
selves, to organize their own clubs, to pro- 
mote their own contests and generally to di- 
rect and attend to their own affairs. A year 
ago there was but one motor-cycle club; to- 
day there are half a dozen, and as many more 
are in prospect. Faith and enthusiasm im- 
bue the ranks, and the year just entered on 
will be marked by such activity as will com- 
pel public attention and create converts with 
the days. There are those who profess to 
foresee an increase in motor cycles such as 
marked the bicycle boom of five or six years 
since. It is a pleasing fancy, but serves no 
purpose at this time. 

To extract the sweets of life it is necessary 
to learn how to live. To appreciate the joys 
of motor-cycling one must ride a motor bicy- 
cle and learn its operation. Both call for 
some patience and some intelligence, but not 
more than is possessed by the normal man. To 
know in which direction to push two little le- 
vers, and in which direction to twist the wrist 
in turning ‘‘off” or ‘‘on’’ the handle-bar grip, 
which latter absolutely controls the machine, 
are the chief rudiments of motor-cycle opera- 
tion. To learn that it is not dangerous, that 
it is utterly impossible for it to “blow up”’; to 
learn that one may pedal at will and thus ob- 
tain all the physical exercise desired, and 
without violent effort; to learn what it is to 
laugh at hill and head wind, to progress with- 
out exertion or perspiration at five miles per 
hour or at thirty—to fairly skim the earth in 
birdlike flight, not seated stiffly or sprawled 
lazily in upholstered cushions, but seated 
man-fashion astride a saddle—to know this, 
to experience this, is to experience the ex- 
quisite exhilaration that a motor bicycle only 
can impart. Why, there is even music in the 
throbbing of the well-tuned motor! 





“GOLD SEAL” may be placed on 


the table of 


the most fastidious connoisseur without fear of 
criticism or comparison with any imported 


champagne. 


. Why pay twice as much for foreign 


Qiabels? 
“GOLD SEAL” is sold 


everywhere 


and served at all leading clubs and 


cafes. 


URBANA WINE CO., URBANA, N. Y. 
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Send us your address and we will 

a ay. show you how to make $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we furnish the 

work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
i fully; ber we guarantee a clear profit of 

$3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
Royal Manufacturing Co., Box 83°, DETROIT, Mieh. 


$6,000 cAtatocue FREE! 


Has no rival. Lowest prices of fowls and eggs; 40 breeds 
Turkeys, Geese, Ducks and Chickens, ‘The book tells all. 
Grandly Illustrated, 15 best hen house plans, how to breed, 
feed, cure disease, ete. Send 10c. for postage and mailing. 
J. R. BRABAZON, Jr. & CO., Box 72, Delavan, Wis. 











OIL — SMELTER— MINES 
DIVIDEND-PAYING MINING, OIL 
AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED 
AND UNLISTED, OUR SPECIALTY 


Douglas, Lacey & Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, Fiscai Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 


66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK 


Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing the 
large interest and profits of legitimate mining, 
oil and smelter investments, sub. blanks, full par- 
ticulars, etc., sent free on application. 
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LITHIA WATER 


Beguiles the tedium of a long jour- 
ney because it refreshes and invigor- 
ates, besides preventing the system 
from becoming deranged by the 
irregular habits that result from much 
traveling. LONDONDERRY is 
sold on all buffet and dining cars 
the same as at your hotel or club, 























LE BRON’S Effective relief in all aches: the various forms of Headaches, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Sciatica, Backache, La Grippe, Painful Periods, Heartburn, Dizziness, Colds and Fevers. 





Contains no Opium, Morphine, Antipyrine, Chloral or Cocaine or other habit forming 


ACHE drugs. Always in a Purple box printed with Gold Leaf. Your Druggist can supply at 


TABLETS 





25 cts. Sent by mail, with a positive guarantee of money refunded if not satisfactory. 


LE BRON’S HEALTH CO., 15 Bank Building, Panora, lowa 
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THE **SUN”’ OUTSHINES THEM ALL 
Burns 90 per cent. air and 10 per cent. hydro-carbon gas—costs but little 
more than daylight. Conforms to insurance underwriters’ rules. The 
ideal light for home, church, hall or business. 

Write For Our Liberal Terms To Agents 
Branch supply depots in all the larger cities. 
SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO. Box 602, CANTON, 0. 


(Licensee of the ground patents for vapor lamps.) 
















No attorney’s fee 
PA j EN | S until patent is 
allowed. Write 
for Inventor’s Guide. 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D.C. 


STAMPS! 300 genuine foreign from Phil. Isl- 
ands, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, etc., with nice 
stamp album, also 68 pp. catal., all for 10c, 
Fine stamps on approval, 50 per cent. discount. 
Agents wanted. List Free. We buy old stamps. 

Est. 17 yrs. Standard Stamp Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Solar Motor Lamps 
GAS| “Show the Way” |OIL 


The 1908 Models of Side Lamps, Headlights, Gene- 
rators and Searchlights are of the Very Latest and 
Most Stylish Design. 


ARE THE GREATEST LIGHT PROJECTORS 
EVER PRODUCED 


Scientifically and substantially Constructed, 
Simple, Safe and Satisfactory 


All our Gas Lamps are fitted with NEW PATENT 
VALVE which turns ON and OFF both WATER and 
GAS. (The Greatest Improvement in Acetylene Gas 
Lamps Ever Made.) 


























Most Makers Will Make Solar Lamps Their 
Standard Lamp Equipment 


A Trial will convince you and our 
Prices will get your Business 


We want to hear from you and submit samples 
suitable for your car for trial and approval 


THE BADGER BRASS MFG. CO., Kenosha, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
ARE THE BEST 


BURP EE’S SEEDS ‘taar can se crown 


If you want the choicest vegetables or most 
beautiful flowers you should read BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1903,—so well 
known as the “Leading American Seed Catalogue.” It is mailed FREE to all. 

Better send your address TO-DAY 
Ww. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 
































‘THE PEN THAT FILLS ITSELF” 


| YOU SHOULD KNOW MORE 


about the pen that has revolutionized the 
fountain pen business—the pen that is so 
extensively, but crudely imitated—the pen 
that, by such imitation, is acknowledged to 
be the 20th century wonder in fountain pen 
evolution. 
} Send for Our Beautiful 

New Illustrated Catalog 
explaining its many advantages over all other 
fountain pens, and showing patented features 
not found in imitations; also Prof. Sloan’s . AA ae 
Suggestions, for improving your hand-writ- ‘ 
ing, model capitals, business lettering, verti- SEL “FILLING 

(QMLNTED MARCH 17, 109! OCTOBER 29.190 

Co., 








cal writing, etc. It’s yours for the asking. 


THE CONKLIN PEN 





784 MADISON STREET 
TOLEDO, OHIO 











A Delightful Winter 
Tour Around Beautiful 4 


PORTO RICO 


By the new steamers ‘‘COAMO”’ (5,000 tons) and ‘‘PONCE’”’ (3,500 tons). 
A three weeks’ trip in the Tropics made with every comfort and permitting 
every opportunity for seeing and enjoying the rare beauty of the island. 


ENTIRE COST OF TRIP, $130 and $140 


which includes every expense aboard the steamer, tourists using the steamers as a hotel 
while visiting the various ports. The Steamship “Coamo” and Steamship “ Ponce ”’ 
have all the appointments of sea-going yachts, and the cuisine and service are of the 
highest class. All state-rooms are on deck amidships. Steamship ‘Ponce’’ sails 
January 31, February 28, March 28. Steamship *“‘Coamo” sails February 14, March 14. 


For further particulars and descriptive pamphlet, address 


THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO S.S. CO., 1 Broadway, NEW YORK 
OR RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 








SHoEMAKER’S POULTRY 


and Almanae for 19038, contains 200 large pages, hand- 
somely illustrated. Beautiful colored plates, true to life. 
It tells all about all kinds of fowls, their care, etc. All 
about INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 
. and how to operate them. You can’t wel 
é:. afford to be without it. Only 15 cents, 


C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 547, Freeport, Ill. 







is made by installing a Hawkeye 
Incubator. Little cost, little care, 
results sure, profits large. 8C Daye’ 
Free Trial. Catalogue free. Mention 
this paper—Hawkeye Incubator 
Co., Box 70, Newton, lowa. 
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Questions and 


at the earliest possible date after receipt. 


Mabel G.—It may possibly be due to your 
liver. Try taking plenty of exercise and take 
some liver pills twice a day for about two 
weeks. If this does not answer, write again. 

E. J. 8.—There are so many kinds, affecting 
different organs of the body, that it is im- 
possible to answer your question without a 
more definite description. Give full details, 
symptoms, etc. 

E. E. §—Take twenty grains of sublimed 
sulphur and four drachms of cold cream and 
vaseline in equal parts. Mix this well into 
an ointment and apply at bedtime. Wash off 
in the morning with castile soap and warm 
water. Do this for several weeks, and be 
careful not to eat rich foods of any kind, 
sweets or pickles. 

Corinne.—Apply a thin layer of the follow- 
ing lotion every night or every other night, 
as it suits you best. One drachm of white 
precipitate, one drachm of subnitrate of bis- 
muth, one ounce of glycerine ointment. This 
will make the skin peel off, and when the 
peeling begins leave off the lotion, dry the 
skin thoroughly and use a little harmless 
powder. 

Anna,—Lead as quiet a life as possible, and 
do not think about it more than you can help. 
Take one drachm of sodium bromide once a 
day in either milk or water. It is best taken 
after a meal. As you appear also to need a 
tonic, ask some good drug store to make up 
some pills composed of quinine and extract 
of hyoscyamus, two grains of quinine in each 
pill. Take one pill three times a day. 

J. E. W.—Wash the hands in hot water and 
dust over with a little pure talcum powder. 
If this does not have the desired effect try 6 
drachms of talcum, 4 drachms of subnitrate 
of bismuth, 1 drachm of permanganate of 
potash, and 3 drachms of salicylate of soda. 
All these ingredients must be very finely 
powdered and dabbed over the hands with a 
piece of soft cotton wool. An iron tonic is 
also effectual sometimes. 

H. F. J—Take 6 drachms of tincture of 
cantharides, 3 drachms of liquer of am- 
monia, 4 drachms of spirits of rosemary, 4 
drachms of oil of almonds and 6 ounces of 
soft water. Mix these well and rub thor- 
oughly into the scalp daily. It is a great 
mistake to wash the head so often; it takes 
away all the natural oil of the hair which 
helps to nourish it. Singeing the ends of the 
hair is much better than cutting. 

L. E. Smith.—_(1) A great deal of what you 
complain of is due to self-consciousness and 
nervousness. Try to accustom yourself to 
others looking on, and, instead ot thinking 
about them, concentrate your mind on the 
thing you are doing. Smoke very little, and 
only the best cigars or tobacco; never touch 
cigarettes. (2) It is a good plan to practice 
fast fingering constantly, but always begin 
very slowly and increase the time gradually. 
By doing this you will find you have far 
greater manipulation and control of your 
fingers. Once having mastered this the rest 
will be easy. 

Miss E. L. F.—It is probably caused by in- 
digestion. Take some pepsin tabloids, one 
after every meal, and, before going out into 
the cold air, try rubbing gently with the 
finger-tips until a warm glow has been caused 
in the part affected. A thick veil will some- 
times make a very great difference, or a warm 
drink before going out of doors. Hot milk is 
a good remedy and if taken very slowly will 
be found beneficial in other ways as well. 
Avoid as much as possible sudden changes 
of temperature, and very hot rooms; also 
try taking three or four deep breaths early 
in the morning on rising. 

J. E. L. (San Francisco).—This is frequently 
caused by the use of tobacco, spirituous 
liquors and want of exercise, but in some 
cases it appears to be constitutional. Tem- 
porary relief may be obtained by taking such 
simple remedies as bicarbonate of soda—a 
teaspoonful in water—or plain lemon-juice. 
Magnesia is also an exccllent thing to take, 
but not too often. The most important 
things as preventives are plenty of good 
out-of-door exercise, plain food, simple drinks, 
and a sufficiency of rest and sleep. A glass 
of cold water will often be a great relief, and, 
if accompanied by flatulence, will often ease 
the pain at once. 

Subscriber (St. Louis).—Great relief can be 
obtained in severe cases by taking a gentle 
emetic of ipecacuanha, from ten to fifteen 
grains in a cupful of warm water. One dose 
is generally sufficient, but should it have 
no effect, take another. A sense of relief 
will follow, with a feeling of drowsiness, and 
a short sleep works wonders. If your diges- 
tive organs are weak, a mixture composed of 
one drop of hydrochloric acid and a tea- 
spoonful of essence of pepsin would be good 
for you. Never eat hurriedly, or too plenti- 
fully. An occasional fast will often do good. 
Avoid pastry, cheese, salads, all seasoned 
food, and salted meats. Take milk, eggs, 
tresh vegetables and fruit. 

H. B. T.—(1) There is no remedy but patience 
and gentleness. On no account insist on his 
going out at night or into an unlighted room 
while he has this dread. It 1s simple ner- 
vousness, and if treated with care and sym- 





Answers 


Questions on any subject may be sent to this department, and the answers will be published 


f All communications should be addressed: ‘*Ques- 
tions and Answers” Department, Collier's Weekly, New York City. 


No replies by matl. 


pathy may pass off in time. There seems to 
be no accounting for these things, but it is not 
a sign of cowardice by any means. Some of 
the bravest men are affected in this way. 
Marshal Saxe, one of the bravest, could 
never go to bed without examining all the 
cupboards and looking under the bed, and 
would turn white with fear if obliged to en- 
ter a dark room. Try to explain the fear 
away, but never laugh at it, or aes him to do 
the things that he dreads. (2) There are vari- 
ous publications, but as it all depends on the 
dispositions and temperaments, it is better 
to rely on one’s own judgment. 


Anonymous Troubled.—(1) Wash the head 
with egg shampoo once a month or every 
three weeks. (2) It is probably caused by a 
little ill-health and will right itself in time. 
Take an iron pill twice a day, and be out in 
the open air as much as possible. (3) Ha- 
bitual sufferers from chilblains find this an 
excellent remedy: Steep a number of capsi- 
cum pods (chillies) in double their weight of 
rectified spirits of wine, keeping them in a 
warm place for several days to make a strong 
tincture. Then dissolve gum-arabic in wa- 
ter to about the thickness of syrup, and to 
this add an equal quantity of the tincture, 
stirring it well. Take sheets of white tissue 
paper, brush them over with the mixture and 
allow to dry. When two coatings have been 
dried on, apply this prepared paper like 
court-plaster. 

A. F. Steffen.—To deposit copper upon cast- 
iron first put your pipe in a bath made of 50 
parts of hydrochloric acid, at 15° Beaumé 
(sp. gr., 1.105), and 1 part of nitric acid next, 
in a second bath, composed of 10 parts of 
nitric acid, 10 parts of chloride of copper, dis- 
solved in 80 parts of the same kind of hydro- 
chloric acid as above mentioned. Then rub 
the object you are experimenting upon with 
a woollen rag and a soft brush, after which 
wash with water. Again immerse it in your 
bath until the required thickness of copper is 
deposited. When it is desired to give the 
appearance of bronze, the coppered surface 
is rubbed with a mixture of 4 parts of sal am- 
moniac and 1 part each of oxalic and acetic 
acids dissolved in 30 parts of water. To di- 
rect you to oxidize brass tanks would take 
three-quarters of a column—more space than 
we can afford one correspondent. Look up 
a book on metal-working and workers. 


P. 8. G.—To recolor your gun-barrel first 
mix the following: Spirits of nitre 1 Ib., 
alcohol 1 1b., corrosive sublimate 10z. Mix 
well in a bottle and keep corked. Plug both 
ends of the barrel, letting the plug stick out a 
few inches. This is an important point. It 
prevents the fluid entering the interior and 
rusting it and allows you to handle the bar- 
rel freely during operations. Now polish the 
surface thoroughly and rub it well with 
quicklime, using a cloth, which removes all 
oil or grease. Apply your browning fluid 
with a clean soft rag, and set your metal in 
a warm, dark place until a red rust forms 
over the whole surface. This rusting will re- 
quire fifteen to twenty hours in cold weather. 
Anyway, wait until it becomes red. Your 
next step is to card it down with a gunmak- 
er’s card and rub off with a clean cloth. Re- 
peat this process as often as needed to reach 
the hue you desire. Each coat gives a darker 
shade. 

Church Social—You might entertain by 
sending out invitations for a ‘‘May party in 
midwinter.’’ Make a bower of the church 
parlor with palms, pine trees, laurel branches 
and all the blossoming plants which can be 
begged or borrowed. Set small tables about 
as if for a card party. Hand the guests on 
entering a blossom of some sort, bouton- 
niéres for the gentlemen, a flower for the 
hair of the ladies. Partners may be chosen 
by handing around trays of cards, cut errati- 
cally intwo. A lady finding on her card the 
words, 

“The violets wakened by—” 


would search for a gentleman whose card 
finished the sentiment thus: 
‘“— April, 
Their watch in the meadow keep.” 

The couple would seek a table adorned by 
a glass of violets. Presently they would be 
joined by two other young folks whose cards 
read: 


‘Violets sweet—”’ 
“Violets we plucked from April’s bosom.”’ 


Clipped quotations about roses, daffodils, 
hyacinths, carnations, primroses, would lead 
to tables bearing such decorations. The 
guessing deals with an exhibit of four arti- 
cles at each table, the answers being written 
on a sheet of paper handed with pencils to 
the guests. It is done in perfect silence, and 
the time spent at the tables is regulated by 
the ringing of a silver bell. The exhibits 
which signify flowers are as follows: A sprig 
of holly tied to a pawn ticket would mean 
hollyhock, a paper of pins would suggest rose 
(rows), a doll dressed like John Bull, holding 
a quill in his hand, would suggest jonquil, 
while Santa Claus, sitting on a book of an- 
thems beside a champagne bottle would be 
guessed chrysanthemum. The lists of an- 
swers most nearly correct would be awarded 
prizes. 
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AUTOMOBILES 


are used by people of discriminating judgment and 

refined taste, because their reliability has been 

proved by seven years of successful service, while 
in style, finish and elegance of equipment, they are 
superior to all other vehicles. 

The COLUMBIA line for 1903 includes our new 

COLUMBIA GASOLENE TOURING CAR. Four cylinders, 20 H. P. nom- 
inal. (Actual Brake H. P. 26.) Most efficient and handsomest American- 
made car. 

COLUMBIA ELECTRIC LIGHT RUNABOUT, Underslung battery, leav- 
ing body entirely open. - 

COLUMBIA ELECTRIC REAR-DRIVEN COUPE, Combining distine- 
tive features of both the Brougham and Hansom types, 

COLUMBIA ELECTRIC INSIDE-OPERATED COUPE. Dispensing with 
necessity for separate driver. Especially desirable for physicians. 

COLUMBIA ELECTRIC SPECIAL SERVICE WAGON. For inspectors, 
superintendents, fire and police chiefs, and others requiring high-powered 
electric automobiles adapted to hard service. 

ELECTRIC DELIVERY WAGONS AND TRUCKS, Entirely new models, 
containing many exclusive features. 

COLUMBIA ELECTRIC “SEABRIGHT’ RUNABOUTS, VICTORIAS, 
SURREYS, TONNEAUS, CABRIOLETS, OPERA ’BUSES, AND 
BROUGHAMS, which were unqualifiedly successful during 1902, are per- 
petuated with various improvements. 





Catalogue will be sent on request, also Special Bulletins covering complete de- 
tailed information for each vehicle separately. 


New Models on Exhibition at Madison Square Garden, 
New York, January 17-24 
ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM: 134-136-138 West 39th Street 
BOSTON: 43-45 Columbus Ave. CHICAGO: 1421 Michigan Ave. 








TS 


For All Seasons 


Our Runabout for 1903 is equipped with an 
8 Horse Power Double Cylinder Gasoline 
Engine. It possesses almost the powers and 
speed of a touring car. It’s built scientifically 
for service and guaranteed to stand any rea- 

sonable test. The only reasonably priced 
machine on the market equipped with a 
double cylinder engine. 1903 models now 
ready for delivery. Exhibit at New York 
Auto Show, booths 27-28-29. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
The General Automobile & [anufacturing Co. 
1312-1330 
Hamilton Street 


CLEVELAND 
OHIO 


JENERAL OFFICES 
207 Western 
Reserve Building 











New Overland Service 











Chicago 
San Francisco 


Chicago, Milwaukee @ St. Paul 
Union Pacific Line 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways. 


Three Daily Trains 


Nebraska, Colorado, Utah 


CALIFORNIA 


For detailed information call upon any railroad ticket agent or passenger 
representative of this company, or address 

















F, A. MILLER, 
Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO 


W. S. HOWELL, 
General Eastern Agent, 381 Broadway, NEW YORK 


J. H. HILAND 
Traffic Manager, CHICAGO 
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RESOLUTION 


for 1903 would be to save some- 
thing from your income. 

An Equitable Endowment policy will = 
not only help you to save something during’ 
1903, but will help you to save during every Sa 
year for 15 or 20 years— and will assure Nae 
your life in addition. 

A resolution of this kind will not 
benefit you—or your family—unless it is 
carried out. Ifit 7s acted upon,the money 
you might waste will be saved. 

If you would like to accustom yourself to 
saving something each year, fill out coupon below Z 


(Vacancies in every State for men of character to act as representatives. 
Apply to Gage E. Tarbell, 2d Vice-Pres.) 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
120 Broadway, New York Dept. No. 24 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 


if igntted At ..00ccce covccoceses years of age. 



































Going Like The Wind 


yet gliding along so smoothly that only the rapidly moving panorama, the exhilarating breeze and 
the surprised faces of those you pass, tell you how fast when riding in 


No shock or bump, no vibration or jar. The greatest luxury of automobile travel. The new 1903 
model Winton has a 20 horsepower, double cylinder motor which can make you shoot over the roads 
or will let you “just crawl along,” according to the pressure put upon the spring governor button, 
which is conveniently placed beneath the right foot. It is so simple to operate, yet as sensitive and 
effective as the throttle control of a railroad locomotive. 

The Winton double cylinder motor, of the opposed type, has behind it an unparalleled success, 
demonstrating beyond cavil the correctness of the principles on which it was designed. The 1902 
car, with its 15 horsepower motor, is the foundation of our present model, which has fulfilled our 
most sanguine expectations. The intensely gratifying results shown by this new model give added 
strength to our position as leaders in the world’s automobile-building industry. 

Price of the 20 horse-power, 1903 Winton Touring Car, including detachable tonneau, two full 


brass side lamps, tools, etc., $2500. Visit any of our branch or agency depots and the many features 
of Winton excellence will be fully demonstrated. 


Branches and Agencies: 


New York, The Winton Motor Carriage Co., 150-152 E. 58th St., awn Owen, Manager Los Angeles, Cal., The Locomobile Co. of the Pacific. 

Chicago, The Winton Motor Carriage Co. ., 1400 Michigan Ave., "Chas. H. Tucker, Mgr. Louisville, Ky ., Sutcliffe & Co. 

Boston, The Winton Motor Carriage Co., 41 Stanhope St., Harry Fosdick, Manager Milwaukee, Wis., Bates-Odenbrett Automobile Co. 

Philz idelphiz a, The Winton Motor Carriage Co., 246-248 No. Broad St., A. E. Maltby, Mgr. Minneapolis, Minn., A. C. Bennett, 112 South Sixth St. 

Baltimore, Md., Cook & Owesney New Haven, Conn., H. C. Holcomb, 105 Goffe St. 

Buffalo, N. Y., W. C. Jaynes Automobile Co., 873-875 Main St. Omaha, Neb., H. E. Fredrickson. 

Binghamton, N. Y., R. W. W hipple & Co. Pittsburg, Pa., or Mfg. Co., East End. 

Cincinnati, O., The’ auer Automobile Co., 24 E. Sixth St. Providence, R.. I., H. G. Martin & Co., 196-200 W. Exchange St. 
Columbus, O., "Av ery & Davis, 1197 Franklin Ave. Rochester, N. Y., Aas Automobile Go,,.J. 3. Me ——o maeeaeae 
Dayton, O., Kiser & Company San Francisco, The Locomobile Co. of the P: acific, Market 
Denver, Colo., Colorado Automobile Co. , 321 Sixteenth St. St. Louis, ge Automobile Co., 4259 Olive St. 

Derby, Conn., N. L. Biever Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse Automobile Co. 

Detroit, Mich., W. E. Metzger, morgen Ave. Toledo, O., ‘Toieae Motor Carriage Co., Charles M. Hall, Manager. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Adams & Hart, 12 W. Bridge St. Toronto, Canada. Canada Cycle & Motor Co. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Fisher Automobile C o., Cyclorama Place Troy, N. Y., Jas. Lucey, 359 Fulton St. 

Keene, N. H., W ilkins Toy Co. Weckingtos. D. C., Cook & Owesney. 


The Winton Motor Carriage Co., pera road, Cleveland, U. S. A. 


Cleveland Sales Depot (Downtown) Euclid Ave. and Huron St., Chas. B. Shanks, Mgr. 
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